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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

; Be ges 

Our note on August 29 as to volumes 
of Tue Inquirer missing from our office 


~ set has brought us a most welcome gift 


ei 
es? 


x 


of all we wanted with the exception of 


one volume, that for the year 1859. _ 

Next week’s Inqurrer will have as a 
special supplement two full-page illus- 
trations of the beautiful memorial of the 
late Charles W. Jones, of Liverpool, 
placed in the chancel of Essex Church. 
Kensington, by his son, Mr. Ronald P. 


Jones, who is a member of the congrega- 
tion. The pictures will show a general 


view of the chancel, including the new 
pulpit and choir stalls, 


communion table and reredos, with the 
five-panel mosaic by Mr. Henry Holiday. 
At the morning service to-morrow (Sun- 
day) the memorial will be dedicated ; in 


_ the evening the Rev. F. K. Freeston is to 


begin a series of addresses on the ‘ Mes- 
sages of the Mosaics,” descriptive of the 
figures of the reredos, the first two to be 
_ taken being “ St. George and the Dragon,” 

and “St. Martin and the Beggar.” Orders 
for extra copies of next week’s INQUIRER 


x should be sent to the office at once. 


he of 
my ee? 


3 ‘THE Baptist Union has been holding me 


Apa meetings at Bradford this week, 


ve a reception in St. George’s Hall, 

which the Lord Mayor, who is a Church- 
, offered a civic welcome, and read a 
jal letter from the Vicar, much regret- 
ng that indisposition kept him from 
: resent, and expressing the desire 
y among the different sections of 
hurch. On Tuesday morning the 
the: ‘Rey. Charles Brown, deli- 


which are part of 
the memorial, and also a nearer view of the 


Monday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Illing- | 


vered his address in the Sion Jubilee Chapel. 
His spring address was on the Church, 
and he now took as his subject ‘‘ The 
Christian Ministry and the Baptist 
Churches.’* The address appears in full in 
this week’s Christian World Pulpit, and also 
in the British Weekly. 


THE ministry, said the President, is a 
vital necessity for these times. The gift 
of preaching and teaching, of spiritual 


insight and leadership, is of God; as much 


as the prophet was needed in the life of 
ancient Israel, the Christian minister is 
needed in the life of England to-day. 
But the minister must be able to preach, 
and it is not the college that can make him, 
but the home and the Church. 
real preaching, enlightened, experimental, 


charged with a passion of love to God and 
man, there was never a greater day than 


now.’ 


What kind of a man, he asked, is wanted 


for the ministry 2? And the answer was: 
‘* First of all, he must be a man whose 
morality is beyond question, whose honour 
is bright, whose character is above sus- 


picion—a man who can be absolutely 


trusted with anything and in any com- 


pany. No man lacking these, however 
brilliant his gifts, or orthodox his creed, or 
fervid his eloquence or emotion, has any 


right in the ministry. He must also be a 
godly man, a man of undoubted piety and 
the leader of his people in this regard, pro- 


foundly interested in spiritual things and 


the spiritual aspects of allthings. He must 
be, not necessarily in the technical sense, 


but in a real and living sense—a theologian 


and psychologist, that is, interested and 
versed in the things of God and of the 
human soul. He must know and love his 
Bible. He must answer to the descrip- 
tion contained in the first Psalm of the 
man ‘ whose delight is in the law of the 


Lord, and in His law doth he meditate day 


and night.” Something of the mystic 
must be in the man who would be a good 
minister of Jesus Christ. It is often de- 
manded that a minister shall be a man 
among men. Certainly, anybody who is 
less than human in his sympathies, or who 
claims to be more, is ipso facto excluded 


from fitness for the ministry. But my 


brethren will understand me when I say 

that a minister must be in some senses 

a man apart from men. He must be de- 
tached from common ambitions. 
* * * 

‘*The Christian minister must also be 

profoundly interested in his people. Noth- 

ing that belongs to their life should escape 


his notice or be beneath his sympathy. In 


all their afflictions he must be afflicted. 


= Hor 


In their sorrows he must grieve, and in 
their joys be glad. No one should appeal 
to him for sympathy in vain and no 
service that he can render, however great 
or small, should be denied. <A sense of 
responsibility for men should rest on his 
shoulders, and he should carry their con- 
dition on his heart in thought and in prayer. 
He should have no ends of his own to serve, 
and should never seek his own honour and 
reward. 

“No man is qualified for the Christian min- 
istry who has not a deep love for his fellow- 
men, who is not capable of living in their 
life, who has not conquered selfishness. He 
must covet the spirit of his Master ex- 
pressed in memorable words, ‘ The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister and to give his life.’ ”’ 

The whole address should be read by 
ministers, and by all who are interested 
in their work and welfare. 


On Thursday, September 24, the Wes- 
leyans opened a new hall in Sheffield, 
on the site of the old Norfolk-street 
Wesleyan Chapel. It is said that the new 
hall, with its furniture and accessories, 
has cost over £40,000. The building is 
so designed that the main hall can be 
completely separated from the rest of the 
premises and used for public purposes 
without interfering with the work of the 
Mission. This is not the place to describe 
the opening services and social meetings 
which took place on the opening day. 
Suffice to say that the Wesleyans chronicled 
a great success on that occasion. Perhaps 
the best thoughts of the best men con- 
nected with the work were summarised 
in these words of the Rev. Scott Lidgett :— 
** The great danger of the Church of Jesus 
Christ was lest they should be satisfied 
with the stage-marching of an army 
instead of real fighting ; lest they should 
give utterance to great songs like ‘ Stand 
up, stand up, for Jesus,’ and yet count it 
absolutely impossible that they should 
be called upon to sacrifice everything for 
righteousness. It was not enough for 
them to wear the scarlet uniform of a 
Christian parade that day, it had got to be 
the khaki of Jesus Christ. John Wesley 
would have been nothing had he not those 
marks of divine faith upon him. 

Were they not afraid of that England of 
theirs? They boested about it; it was 
very rich, its empire was vast ; but it 
rested upon the vital character of its 
citizens. They had got to get rid of the 
frivolity, the effeminacy, the impurity, 
the intemperance, the grinding poverty 
and all those things which were eating 


out the hearts of the centres of their cities, 
great and rich, and powerful as they were.”’ 
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As the result of an investigation, extend- 
ing over six months, into the condition 
of the Free Churches:of Liverpool, Mr. 
Wilfrid Rowland, the commissioner, has 
arrived at very disquieting conclusions. 
In the Everton area, consisting of 17 
churches, only 124 per cent. of the sittings 
were found to be occupied, though, accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1881, 40 per cent. 
were then occupied. Evening congrega- 
tions in this area have diminished by 
28 per cent. since the same year. The 
average percentage of seats occupied in 
the whole of the Liverpool Free Churches 
was found to be 18 in the morning, 384 
in the evening. Of sixteen items set forth 
as specially impressing the commission, 
some of the most noteworthy are the arrest, 
or decline, of worship in proportion to the 
growth of population, lack of consultation 
between denominations in making church 
extensions, the little use made of interesting 
leaflets and pamphlets, the lack of open- 
air preaching, and the need of a central 
office for the promotion of the united 
interests of the different denominations. 


Dr. Forsytu in his concluding paper on 
‘* What is the Evangelical Faith ? ’’ says : 
‘* No man is saved, no Church is saved, 
the world can never be saved, by any 
-ology as such—not by a Christology nor 
even by a Soteriology, but only by a 
Saviour who is a real redeemer of the 
world, and not a prophet, genius or con- 
summate spiritual influence. But without 
a theology of that redemption no Church 
can remain saved or become a power in 
history.’ And again: ‘‘ Saving faith 
means the soul’s, the world’s committal 
of its eternal destiny to that person to 
whom God first delivered all things. 
But the spirituality which divests itself 
of dogmatic contest reduces that faith 
to no more than insight—spiritual insight. 
That is to say, it goes on, consciously or 
unconsciously, to treat faith as if it were 
but a finer religious sense, to exchange 
the note of apostolic revelation for that of 
religious genius, and it ends with the 
reduction of Christ to the most deep and 
divine of all such geniuses.’’ 

ExpreEssine deep concern for the future 
of the Congregational ministry, Dr. Forsyth 
urges that the Church must have some sort 
of dogmatic theological foundation, and 
he pleads earnestly with young ministers 
not to ignore the importance of this. He 
says: ‘‘I would appeal to my younger 
brethren not to foster that too popular, 
and too easy, and most fatal divorce be- 
tween the dogmatic and the spiritual 
which sets the passing age in hopeless con- 
flict with great history. We all repudiate 
the idea of a fixed and final theological 
system. We repudiate still more the use 
of such a system for purposes of persecu- 
tion. And most of all do we repudiate 
the temper of dogmatism in its popular 
sense of irritable and domineering intoler- 
ance. But let us never repudiate the 
idea of faith’s competency to speak its 
own language on equal terms with all 
human intelligence, nor the idea of a 
positive faith as essential to an effective 
religion or church.’’ We are always 
interested in Dr. Forsyth’s dogmatics, 
but still always unconvinced. Dr. Forsyth 
builds the assertions of his ‘‘ positive 


‘its unpractical dreaminess. 
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faith >’ upon “that Person to whom God 
first delivered all things.’’? Our trust is 
rather in God himself, and His living truth. 


Or the Rev. Henry Gow’s Rosslyn Hill 
Sermons, the August number was on 
** International Peace and the Olympic 
Games,** the September number on ‘‘ A 
Unitarian View of Roman Catholicism.’* 
(The Priory Press, 70, High-street, Hamp- 
stead. Id. each. By post 14d.) The 
latter sermon opened with a statement of 
the way in which other forms of religious 
faith should be judged. “‘ We are,** 
said the preacher, ‘‘in one sense, a con- 
gregation which is Protestant of the Pro- 
testants, and in another sense Catholic of 
the Catholics. We are essentially Pro- 
testant, in that we are wholly opposed to 
the Roman Catholic claim of the final 
authority of the Church and Pope, and 
the dominance of the priesthood. We 
believe with all our heart and strength in 
liberty, in the capacity of the soul to find 
God and to come to God through reason 
and through conscience, and in its right 
to unfettered freedom and thought. We 
are, 
Catholics, because we are not out of 
sympathy with men who sincerely believe 
doctrines which we do not hold, because we 
believe that those who are led by the Spirit 
of God, those are the sons of God, and 
because we attach far less importance to 
names and doctrines than to ‘a righteous, 
godly, and sober life.» We desire to 
judge all forms of religion—and I would 
add, all forms of so-called irreligion—in 
the spirit of our great teacher when he 
said: ‘ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven : but he that aoet ae will 
of my Father who is in heaven.” ’ 


In the course of the sermon, Mr. Gow 
pleaded for more sympathy with the 
nobler aspects of the religion of Roman 
Catholics, yet with clear discernment of 
that which is not true and is hurtful in 
their doctrine. One other passage we may 
quote :—‘* Anyone who knows something 
of Ireland or of the more pious parts of 
France, sees the power of Roman Catholi- 
cism and must admire some of its results. 
The people live in an atmosphere of 
religion which we look at with wonder 
and almost with shame. The saints and the 
Virgin Mary are so real to them, so much 
a part of their lives. They speak and 
think of the unseen world so naturally 
and simply. They find so much pleasure 
and comfort in their religion. At the same 
time I do not think that religion is more 
to them than it is to the God-fearing 
Scotch peasantry, and these latter are 
stronger, more independent and_ trust- 
worthy. Iam not prepared to say that the 
Irish character needs Roman Catholicism 
with all its errors, nor that the Irish 
character with all its charm and attrac- 


tiveness is the creation of Roman Catholi- | 


cism. So far as there are errors in Roman 
Catholicism it would be better without it. 
Part of what we call the Irish nature is 
probably due to these errors; part of 
its careless levity, its love of excitement, 
its want of initiative and self-dependence, 
How can it 
be otherwise when it is dominated by 


on the other hand, Catholic of the. 
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imagination, its idealism, its loyalty—all __ 
strongly marked characteristics of the 

Irish—no doubt find culture and expres- 
sion through believing the fairy tales of 
Rome, the miracles wrought by relics and 
the legends of the saints. But there is 
infinite room for imagination, for idealism 
and loyalty in believing what is true; 
more room than in believing what is 
erroneous: It does not need to nourish 
grown up men and women for ever upon 
fairy tales in order to keep their i imagina- 
tion and ideals beautiful and strong.** 


4 
). 


Tue September number of The Spade 
and the Sickle, the monthly issue of the 
Rev. ‘ I. Fripp’s sermons, is on “‘ Moun- 
tains.’* (Taylor Bros., Broad Weir, Bris- 
tol. By post, 14d.) The sermon recalls” 
Ruskin’s noble teaching as to the beneficent _ 
and inspiring part mountains play in the _ 
world, and concludes with the following a 
passage on the nature of aspiration in _ 
human life :—‘‘ Man, when his soul is 
awake, wants the Infinite—to live with eg 
He needs om an 


a’ pesiiatt Boe Sd url 


* 


and to live Save 


Divine in our faculties causes them to 
dissatisfied unless there is an unlimited 
field for their exercise. As the ardour of 
the scientist or the historian would — 
damped if he thought that his subject Ch es. 
could be exhausted, and the musician 1 ‘if - 
he believed that the number of tunes an 
harmonies was limited, so the disciple 
Christ, like Christ himself, worships 
goodness which is always too great for hi 
can ever attract him, is incapable of be 
fully known. The Infinite is the element 
which they all live and move and have thei 
being. There is something evermore abo 
be—something you have not reached whiel 
you may reach, something to learn 
have not yet learned, something a 
above you beautiful to contemplate 
thankful for this—it is the most hum] 
and the most exalting of all the wonder 
facts connected with human life. We 
born for the heights above the lofti 
summits on earth. Weak and erri 
creatures as we are, there is that 
whereby only God Himself can give 


rest.’* 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingha r 
President of the National Conferen 
to pay a visit to churches and 
services and conferences in the oa 


Details: of the ceive itl be a 
next week. 


Iv is well that the beaten way: 
world get trodden into mud. We 
forced to seek new paths and pic: 
lines of life—Arnold Toynbee. 


foolish, in speaking of the ‘‘ sup 
of one sex to the other, as 
be compared in similar 


other . . il le | 
fection: ais bot -depe 
Vi a 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL 
EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


Tue four days devoted to the first 
International Moral Education Congress, 
held at the University of London (Septem- 
ber 25-29, with Sunday intervening), were 
full of crowded interest, which was well 
maintained to the end. Twelve hundred 
members were enrolled before the opening 
of the Congress, and with the large number 
of those who came in for one or other of 
the days the total attendance was estimated 
at about 1,600. Some 300 representatives 
of foreign Governments, Universities’ Edu- 
cation authorities and other bodies were 
present. Whatever may be thought of 
the large hall of meeting and the method 
of conference, the personal aspect of the 
great gathering was of the highest value, 
for the Congress was thoroughly inter- 
national, and both on the platform and in 
private intercourse there was an abundance 
of making acquaintance and interchange of 
: experience. And whether one heard much 
> of the speaking or not, the substance of 
the greater part of the Conference is in the 
hands of members, and may be had by 
others, in the volume of some 120 papers, 
long and short, communicated to the 
Congress.* 

It was an advantage in many ways that 
the Congress could meet in the University 
of London. It gave the right distinction 
to it, as did the reception of representative 
members at the Foreign Office by Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, on behalf of the 
Government. The University building 
(the Imperial Institute) is of noble appear- 
ance, and there was ample space, and all 
the minor arrangements were admirably 
made. But it must be confessed that the 
‘University is sadly lacking in a proper 
auditorium. What is called the ‘‘ large 
hall,’* in which the Congress met, was 
designed, probably, for exhibition purposes 
—a huge space, unguarded from outside 
noises, and certainly a good deal of the 
speaking was lost or very imperfectly 
heard by a considerable portion of the 
large audience. And then the method of 
taking all the papers as read, and having 
short speeches by the writers and others, 

while it enabled the Congress to cover a 

~ much larger amount of ground than would 
otherwise have been possible, did not lead, 
to much really helpful discussion. What 
has resulted is a wide survey of the ground, 
and in the volume of the papers, and the 
two other volumes of the Report on the 
-_-International Inquiry, of which we wrote 
last week, a great body of material has 
been furnished for future consideration. 
A very interesting addition to the Congress 
was the exhibition of pictures for school 
es purposes, and various collections of books 
bearing more or less directly on Moral 
Education. 

‘The Congress was opened on Friday 
morning, September 25, with an address 
rom the President, Professor M. E. 
ler, of Manchester, who was surrounded 
the platform by a distinguished group 
of foreign delegates and others. 
fe; The Presipent began with some happy 
ords | of welcome to the delegates, in 
h, in German, and then in English. 
on Moral Education, communicated 


nternational Moral Education 
ited by BUeTAy SPILLER. 
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In the passage addressed to the French- 
speaking delegates he recalled the debt we 
owe in the matter of moral education to 
Vergerius, Calvin, Montaigne, Pascal, Féné- 
lon, Rousseau, and others, with a special 
of 
Germans he 
spoke of Luther, Melanchthon, Comenius, 
Kant, Fichte, Pestalozzi, Frosbel, Herbart, 
and others, and, recalling the names of 
the greatest teachers of the doctrine of 
pointed out the international 
Then in English 


reference to the inspiring example 
Td bd , 
Félix Pécaut; and to the 


evolution, 
character of that work. 
he added: “‘ May I further, ladies and 


gentlemen, on behalf of the committee of 


Great Britain and Ireland, offer a hearty 
welcome to the delegates and visitors from 
the different parts of the British Empire, 
from the United States of America, from 
the various European countries which I 
have not already named—Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Hungary, 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Greece—to the delegates from Mexico, and 
to the Chinese and Japanese delegates, who 
represent the Far Hast? The recital of 
these names, impressive by their variety, 
rich in associations, and significant for the 
future of civilisation, shows the world- 
wide interest in the problems which the 
Congress has assembled to discuss. Time 
forbids an adequate reference to the 
contributions which the experience and 
culture of each nation thus brings to the 
common stock of our knowledge and to 
the materials upon which we have to found 
our judgment. But those whose work les 
in education in this country would not 
wish this occasion to pass without mention 
being made of our especialindebtedness to 
the educational thought and experiment 
of the United States, and to the lessons 
taught by the People’s High Schools in 
Scandinavia, still strong through the spirit 
of brotherliness and of hearty humanism 
which they derived from their founders, 
Grundtvig and Kristen Kold. Two other 
great obligations are in the thoughts of 
many present here to-day. One is our 
debt to the genius of Tolstoy, challenging 
us by its great sincerity of motive and 
frankness of utterance honestly to test the 
foundation of those principles in respect of 
which our judgment may remain at variance 
with his; the other is our obligation to 
those who have helped us to realise the 
moral dignity and power of the great 
tradition of Japanese training, with its 
stern inculeation. of patriotic duty and 
austere repression of self-will.’* 

The address then went on as printed 
in the book to describe the scope of the 
Congress, dwelling upon the great part 
played in moral education by the school 
community, and recalling the influence of 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, who brought to 
his ideal of the restraining and moralising 
power of self-government in school life what 
he had learnt at Winchester and Oxford. 
The vital importance of the personality 
of the teacher, right choice in the courses 
of study, the right organisation of recrea- 
tion and the outward conditions of school 
life were all essential elements to be con- 
sidered ; and then there was the question 
of the method of imparting moral instruc- 
tion, how far, if at all, it should be direct, 
and what helpful means there were to be 
employed; and the further questions of 
eis relation of school to home life and to 


a Siig 
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outside activities, and the means to be 
adopted to continue the influence of a 
sound training in the scholar’s after-life. 

Should not more be done, Professor 
SADLER asked, in the course of preparation 
at our day training colleges, especially to 
give teachers the opportunity of more 
systematic preparation for the duty of 
moral education? Is it not important 
that the teacher should be equipped more 
fully than is often now the case, with the 
knowledge needed for the task of guiding 
conduct and of endeavouring to impart 
faith in a moral ideal? And if the answer 
to these queries is in the affirmative, ought 
not the period of the teacher’s profes- 
sional training to be extended, in order 
that the course of preparation may thus 
be deepened without risk of over-pressure 
and of intellectual congestion? And, 
finally, is it not necessary that under the 
conditions of modern life more should be 
done to give educational help and guidance 
‘to young people during the years of adol- 
‘escence ? So far as statistics enable us 
to judge the true state of the case, not 
more than one out of every three chil- 
dren who leave the elementary schools 
of England and Wales at 13 and 14 years 
of age receives during the years which 
follow any kind of systematic educational 
care. Far too great a number pass out of 
all good educational influence. Far too 
few receive the regular training which 
might help in quickening an ideal of per- 
sonal and civic duty. This surely is a 
problem which calls for the earnest con- 
sideration of all educators, and of the 
statesmen to whom is committed the 
guidance of Governmental effort in national 
education. 

The President’s address was followed by 
three others on ‘‘ The Scope and Aim of 
Ethical Education,’’ by Professor Felix 
Adler, of New York, who holds the chair 
of applied ethics in Columbia Univerity, 
Professor Wilhelm Forster, of Berlin, and 
Professor Boutroux, of Paris. 

Meanwhile a large number of delegates 
had proceeded to the Government recep- 
tion at the Foreign Office. Replying to 
the welcome, which was cordially given by 
Lord Fitzmaurice, M. Bayet, the repre- 
sentative of the French Government, said 
they were glad that Congress was being 
held in England for many reasons. Eng- 
land had always taken the keenest interest 
in education questions, and had given 
birth to illustrious philosophers like Locke, 
Mill, and Spencer, to whom education was 
greatly indebted. Moreover, the country 
itself was a striking Jesson in moral educa- 
tion. It had raised a virile-minded people, 
who, while respecting tradition, were pas- 
sionately in favour of progress, who 
steadily pursued the course which they 
considered to be right, and who were never 
faint-hearted, even when faced with enor- 
mous difficulties. That was England’s 
moral lesson to other nations. 

Professor Dr. Witnetm Minon, of 
Berlin, the representative of the German 
Government, also joined in the expression 
of thanks. Many nations, he said, were 
represented at the Congress, they differed 
from each other in many respects ; but at 
such a congress what they should remember 
was, not what separated them, but what 
united them ; and the best means of uniting 
j Persons of different nationalities was that 


they should breathe the same air of high 
ideals. : 


THE ScoPE OF THE CONGRESS. 


The work of the Congress was to some 
extent classified and apportioned to the 
eight sessions,morning and afternoon,of the 
four days, sections mecting simultaneously 
on Monday and also on Tuesday afternoon. 

After the first morning, devoted to 
general principles, the afternoon dealt with 
the ‘‘Aims, Means, and Limitations of the 
Various Types of School’’ under which 
the question of co-education came up, but 
without any sufficient discussion. In this 
session the paper by Professor F. G. Pea- 
body, of Harvard, on *‘ Social Ethics as a 
University Study,’’ was included, because 
he had to sail for home next day. Pro- 
fessor Peabody brought greetings from the 
Religious EducationAssociation of America, 
established five years ago to inspire the 
educational forces of the United States with 
the religious ideal, and the religious forces 
with the educational ideal. Its first meet- 
ing was held at Chicago in 1903, the next 
at Philadelphia in 1904. The volumes pub- 
lished by the Association of the proceedings 
of these two years, with a number of valu- 
able papers, and ab the volumes, Boston 
1905 and Rochester 1907, were in the exhi- 
bition for members of this Congress to 


inspect. (There also we noted a little book 
of ‘‘ Ethics for the Young,’’ by the late 


Charles Carroll Everett.) 

The sessions on Saturday dealt with 
** Character Building by Discipline, Influ- 
ence and Opportunity,’’and “The Problems 
of Moral Instruction,’’ and then on 
Monday the burning question of the ** Re- 
lation of Religious Hducation to Moral 
Education’? came up for consideration, 
while in Section B special problems were 
dealt with. In the afternoon ‘‘ System- 
atic Moral Instruction ’’ was the subject, 
and in Section C, ‘The Teaching of Special 
Moral Subjects.’ On both of these 
sessions we hope to have a few notes next 
week. 

Tuesday morning’s session dealt with 
the ‘* Relation of Moral Education to 
Education under other Aspects ” (physical, 
zesthetic, &c.), and in the afternoon the 
subject was ‘‘ The Problem of Moral 
Education under Varying Conditions of 
Age and Opportunity” (Kindergarten, Uni- 
versity, Technical and Continuation schools, 
&e.), while Section D dealt with ‘‘ Bio- 
logy and Moral Kducation.’’ The papers 
in section A (religion) and section D are 
printed in the book. 


Tue Business Mrerrina. 


On Tuesday afternoon the business 
meeting was also held, under Professor 
Sadler’s presidency. It was decided that 
another Congress should be held in 1912, 
unless special circumstances should make 
an earlier date desirable; this and the 
question of the place of meeting were left 
in the hands of the general committee. 
The vice-presidents and general committee 
(whose names are printed in the book) 


were re-appointed, with various names— 
> 


added to theif number, and the Congress 
appointed a special committee, including 
Professor Sadler, the President of the 
General Committee (M. Léon Bourgeois), 
the Vice-President of the General Commit- 
tee (Professor Forster), the President of the 
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Executive Committee of the Congress, 
1908 (Mrs. Bryant), the Vice-President of 
the Executive Committee of the Congress, 
1908 (Professor Adamson), the General 
Secretary for Great Britain (Mr. Harrold 
Johnson), and the General Secretary (Mr. 
Gustav Spiller), with power to add to their 
number, to consider the following matters, 
and to report thereon to the General Com- 
mittee :— 

““(1) The desirability of publishing some 
record of the proceedings of the present 
Congress; (2) the date and place of the 
next Congress; (8) the desirability of 
establishing an international bureau of 
moral education and the scope of the 
duties which might be entrusted to it; 
(4) the desirability of taking steps to 
establish an international journal of moral 
education, or of adapting some existing 
journal to that purpose, and to act as an 
executive committee in the other business 
of the Congress.”’ 

The resolution was moved by Professor 
Miinch of Berlin, seconded by Professor 
Boutroux and unanimously passed. 
Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the 
University of London, to the friends who 
had made the holding of the Congress 
financially possible, to the officers and 
committee, and especially to Mr. Gustav 
Spiller, for his devoted work as secretary. 

An informal social gathering in the 
evening brought the Congress to « close. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


THE accident to Mr. Barnes in South 
Wales fortunately is not likely to be 
followed by any serious consequences. 
He has escaped with a badly contused 
hip, which will require some weeks of care- 
ful nursing, and he is naturally suffering 
from the effects of the shock. He has, 
however, been able to leave the hospital, 
and can move about a little with assistance. 
Mr. Barnes is staying with Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting, of Merthyr, until the close of the 
mission, 80 that his advice may be available 
to the friends who are conducting the 
meetings, and his place as lay missioner 
is being filled by Mr. R. 8. Davies, of 
Cefn Coed. 

In all the districts the meetings have 
suffered from cold and wet, and the attend- 
ances consequently are not so large as in 
most previous weeks. The mission is 
drawing to a close,and next week will see 
the work completed. The London van 
is to finish at Hounslow this (Saturday) 
evening, the Scotch tour finished on 
Thursday, and the Midlands and Welsh 
Vans will hold their closing meetings 
about Wednesday next. 

An illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Story 
of the Van Mission ’’ will shortly be ready, 
and the mission will send a lecturer to any 
church or school which will pay travelling 
expenses and take an offertory in aid of 
the mission. 

Lonpon District (Lay Missioner, Mr. 
H. K. Broapuzan).—The van remained in 
Guildford the whole of the week, the 
services being conducted until the Wednes- 
day by Rev. R. J. Hall, and afterwards 
by Mr. George Ward and the lay missioner. 
The services continued to be splendidly 
attended, and the local friends were so 
encouraged by the results that they have 
asked for a return visit, which, however, 
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it is hardly possible to arrange for at the 
end of the season. Mr. Hall says the 
meetings were attended by a large number 
of professed agnostics, whose attitude may 
be judged from the words of one, ‘* The 
gospel that you preach is the only one that 
seems likely to reconstruct my belief in 
God.’ 

Mrpuanp District (Lay Missioner, Mr. 
B. Tatzsot).—Three good meetings were 
held at Smethwick where the Oldbury 
people rendered much assistance. Rey. 
G. L. Phelps was missioner, and he was 
assisted by Revs. W. G. Topping and T. 
Paxton. Orthodox opponents created 
some diversion on two evenings by attempts 
to announce their own meetings, and 
generally to disturb the meetings, but ; 
they received scant sympathy from the 
audiences. 

Soutn Wa es District (Lay Missioners, 
Messrs. A. Barnes and R. 8S. DaviEs).— _ 
Large meetings were held at Penyrheol- 
geryg, where Rev. M. Evans was the 
missioner, assisted by Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies. A goodly number of young men 
were found to be in strong sympathy with — = 
the work of the Mission. At Dowlais Rev. 
T. J. Jenkins acted as missioner, and Rey. 
J. P. Kane presided. The site here was — 
unfavourable, but helpful meetings were 
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held, and the attendances were satis- 
factory. : ae 
DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. sass 


Lonpon Distrrict.—Guildford, Septem- 
ber 21 to 27, seven meetings, attendance 
3,170. a 

Miptanp Drsrrict.—Smethwick, Sore 
tember 21 to 23, three meetings, attendance. | 
900; Handsworth, September 24 to 27, ee 
four meetings, 610. 

ScorLanp.—Larbert, September Bis te 
26, five meetings, attendance te: 
Bonnybridge, September 27, 500. 


tember 21 to 23, “three meetings, attend- rc 
ance 1,350; Dowlais, September 24. to 
27, four mectings, 800. ae 
Torats. —September 21 to 27, twent 
seven meetings, attendance 9, 580, aver 
354, 
THos. P. SPEDDING. 

Clovercourt, Buckingham-road, Heaton _ 

Chapel, near Stockport. 


Scorriso VAN. 


Mr. Russell reports good mectings eve! 
on one night when he seemed “to — 
talking to innumerable umbrellas.” 
mentions with regret that his services 
the Public Hall at Bonnybridge hav ‘ 
come to anend. On October 11 he’ 
work at Kirkealdy. Sei 
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more; but the Christ of the Spir 
continually reincarnate in humanit 
the willing victim of the cross is 
wherever sin is put away by sacr: 
souls are redeemed by love. We da 
limit the expression of a faith so g) 
to the dialect of ancient mee 
believe the half has never bee! 
prophet, apostle, or Messiah, and th 
they forefelt, the Spiritis for ever com 
to lead mankind into forms of 
good of which we do not ( 
dream.— “C. G. Ames. 
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: flashed to and fro in the sunshine. 
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and the sunlight, broken by the leaves and 
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THE ENCHANTED WOODS. 
(THe NEw Forsst, Jury, 1908.) 


** Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare.’’—Geo. Meredith. 


MipsumMER Day had passed, and the 
last petals were blown from the wild roses, 
that, three short weeks before, had made 
the hedgerows beautiful, but the brambles 
were covered with blossoms that promised 
a great crop of blackberries for the children 
to gather in September. 

So it always is with Nature ; when one 
beautiful thing dies, something equally 
beautiful comes to take its place, and there 
is no break in the constant procession of 
summer flowers. 

The birds were mostly silent. Some- 
times a jay called a warning note as he 
flew across a woodland path, or the quict- 
ness of the forest was accentuated by the 
reiterated tapping of a busy woodpecker. 
But, although the birds were songless, the 
air was full of music, for innumerable 
insects Were singing to themselves as they 
flew to and fro in the hot sunshine. It 
had not rained for weeks, and the earth 
was like iron beneath, while above, the sky 
shone like a dome of burnished metal from 
which the sun blazed on the parched 
brown grass, and lit with points of silver 
the shiny surfaces of the oak leaves, and 
the great sprays of bracken that grew so 
thickly between their trunks. 

I crossed a heath, where little blue and 
tawny butterflies fluttered among the 
heather, and came to a stream that ran 
through a wood and beneath an old stone 
bridge. Here, on a bank, I rested awhile, 
glad of the coolness that the water seemed 
to bring with it. The stream chattered 

past me, running beneath the shade of 
overhanging hazel boughs, moving the 
‘pointed reeds as it flowed over the mossy 
stones and played with the lights and 
shadows that flickered across the surface 
‘of the ripples that talked to the tattered 
herbage and told merry secrets to the old 
willows whose leaves trembled with quiet 
laughter in reply. There is nothing quite 
so communicative as running water, if you 


will only sit still and listen to its chatter. 


It has travelled so far, and seen so much 
on its journey, that it brims over with 
small-talk, and is never silent for a moment. 

I looked into the water, that would not 
be still, and watched ‘‘ the netted sun- 
beams dance against the sandy shallows ’’ 
‘and the small life at play. Tiny fishes 
moved swiftly and silently, like shadows 
among the shadows, when they saw me, 
or hung quite still where they were very 
‘difficult to see. Beetles and _ strange 


_- insects darted in and out among the weeds, 


-and in a dark deep pool, out of the main 


flow, I saw a big trout, happy because he 


knew he was safe. 

Thousands of gnats and flies flickered 
over the water, and some green-and-blue 
-dragon-flies, with bright bronze wings, 
I rose 
and followed the stream into the emerald 
gloom of the wood, where the dancing 

ows were more bewildering than ever, 


branches, fell in splashes of brightness on 


lost among the bracken that grew 
der-high. 5 Stipa lichen-covered oak 


: ‘root-crossed path. The trees closed } 
over me, and the path narrowed until it 
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trunks rosa, like the pillars of a cathedral, 


to support their arches of leaves, and dark 
pines held twisted branches of glossy 
foliage against vistas of deep blue sky. A 
squirrel chirruped and leapt from branch 
to branch, and two wild things broke 
through the bracken and bounded away 
with light, easy leaps to the sheltering 
brushwood where the sun shone through 
the leaves of maple and hazel. I followed 
as silently and quickly as I could, and 
found two fawns standing quite still 
among the bushes. The light spots on the 
rich brown of their glossy coats mimicked 
the dappled pattern that the woodland 
sunshine threw on the red earth so perfectly 
that if I had not known they were there I 
should never have seen them. Then my 
careless foot broke a dry stick, or the wind 
blew the scent of man to their sensitive 
nostrils, and in a moment the timid 
creatures broke away again, leaping over 
fallen trees and deep ditches, and dashing 
through the bracken until they were lost 
in the silent shadow-land beyond. 

I had come to these woods to look for 
butterflies and moths, and I searched oak- 
trunk after oak-trunk for a large grey 
moth that I knew was fond of sitting with 
extended wings on the rough bark. I 
found two at last, but I should never have 
done so if I had not known exactly where 
to look for them, and what they were like, 
because their wings blended exactly with 
the grey of the lichen that covered the 
oak-trunks on which they rested. Nature 
cares for her little people as much as she 
cares for her bigger children, and the 
speckled wings of the Great Oak Beauty, 
and the dappled coat of the fawn, are not 
a matter of chance, but of wise purpose. 
Indeed, there seems to be a reason for the 
shape and colour of every insect and 
animal; the bright plumage of the cock- 
bird, that wins the heart of the hen, or 
the stripes on the broad sides of the fierce 
tiger, that look like jungle grass with the 
sunlight on it, are just part of nature’s 
plan for the protection and increase of 
her children. 

Half the poetry of the woods lies in 
their mystery. Alone in the leafy solitudes 
we feel that we are not alone. Was that a 
fox that stole behind yonder great beech- 
trunk, or the immortal Pan, whose pipes 
are never silent, but call ever to those who 
love the woodlands to follow him and 
leave for a while the sin and the sorrow, 
the clamour and the harsh discords of the 
crowded city, where men fight for gold ? 
This, surely, is a saner and a better place 
of great peace and quietness—a peace 
deepened by the music of the rain falling 
on the forest leaves, a quietness that the 
voice of the wind singing through the 
tree-tops high above you seems only 
to strengthen. If there is little justice in 
towns, here you shall find the splendid 
justice of the sun that shines impartially 
on all. Yesterday a person that the 
world calls successful was presented with 
the freedom of a city. Would you not 
rather have the freedom of the woods, 
where, as Mr. George Meredith says : 

‘* Sweet as Eden is the air, 

As Eden sweet the ray. 

No paradise is lost for them 

Who foot by branching root and stem, 

And lightly with the woodlands share . 

The change of night and day.’ 
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Something of their spirit will steal into 
your soul. You will feel as though you 
were about to discover a great secret. A 
mystery lurks in the shadowy depths; a 
great adventure awaits you beyond the 
turn of the winding path. For the woods 
are enchanted, and if men have abolished 
the fairies, the fairies have been generous 
and have not abolished men, and the 
imagination that made our ancestors 
people the forests with pixies and fairies 
still holds sway if we will cease for a 
moment to let our reason rule it. 

It is very easy to believe in fairies when 
you are alone in the big woods. 

In a sunny clearing, where the black- 
berry bushes offered their blossoms a 
feast for the bees, I found them at last, 
although practical people might have said 
they were only butterflies. Sibylla (the 
White Admiral), exquisitely apparelled in 
jet black and white, floated down the 
glade, lingering only to sip the nectar 
from some hanging blossom. Paphia (the 
Silver Washed Fritillary), golden-brown as 
he flashed to and fro in the sunshine, or 
sitting on a bracken frond with closed 
wings to show the bronzed green clouded 
with silver that makes their undersides so 
wonderful. Hyperanthus (the Ringlet), 
whose rich brown costume is ornamented 
with a number of delicately pencilled rings. 
All the fairies that I had met.in the woods 
when I was a boy were there enjoying the 
warm sunshine and their free life among the 
leaves and flowers. These children of the 
air are the real fairies, more wonderful 
than any that Grimm or Hans Anderscn 
ever dreamed of—their life history a 
miracle, their.beauty ‘‘a joy for ever.’’ 
As I stood watching them, on the bramble 
blossoms, spreading out their splendid 
wings to the sunshine, I scarcely noticed the 
strange hush that had fallen on the woods, 
or the breathless anticipation with which 
nature waited for something, till I heard 
a low mutter of thunder, and, looking 
through the trees, saw slate-blue clouds 
rising slowly from the north-west. The 
far-away mutter grew louder, and a big 
rain-drop smote a leaf like a falling shot. 
Another followed, and then another— 
patter, patter, patter on the leaves—and 
the wind came with the rain; it swayed 
the trees to and fro, and sent the loose 
leaves flying before it. Swiftly the lurid 
lightning zig-zagged across the dark sky, 
and the thunder crashed through the 
echoing woods. My fairies were all gone, 
but the thirsty earth was glad becauce of 
the rain. When the storm passed over, 
and the rain at last ceased—for, like most 
violent things, it was briefi—the sun shone 
once more through dripping leaves, and in 
the distance I heard the stream rejoicing 
with a fuller voice. 

And now the day is nearly over. The 
shadows have lengthened ; the sunlight is 
a deeper gold; the pine trunks are lt 
with fire that slowly fades; and one by 
one the moths flutter over the wet herbage. 
The bats, soft as shadows, flit up and 
down the glades. Looking through the 
boughs of a pine, you see a star; it came 
so softly and silently that it took you 
by surprise. As you reverently gaze, 
another comes, and then another, until 
the darkening sky is studded with stars 
that shine through the trees like 
wondrous fairy-lamps. From yonder fir 


we 
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tree a ey! jar sends forth his rattling 
note, and a big white owl swoops across 
the dark. Another day is over of sun, 
and shower, and blessing, and the world 
receives it in silence as it has received 
a thousand. We leave the forest to those 
wild creatures whose home is in the 
wilderness, to the spirit of peace, and to 
the God of Nature, who cares for all. 
But some day, with happy fortune, we 
will dare to enter ‘‘ the enchanted woods ** 
again. 
J. W. Nora@rove. 


THE DAY OF HIS BIRTH. 

“We live, it is true, in the midst ofa great 
injustice; but we have only recently acquired 
this knowledge, and we still grope for a remedy.” 
—Maeterlinck. 

Fame, as she glanced at the troubled 
face of the Poet, was not a little disturbed, 
but she restrained her curiosity and smiled 
gently, looking, indeed, like the personifica- 
tion of the summer which breathed all 
about them as she touched with her cool 
fingers the roses in her bosom. The Poet 
seemed quite unaware of her presence. 
He gazed with a somewhat abstracted air 
at the tufts of creamy honeysuckle which 
softly swayed above them in the breeze, and 
started violently as she laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“*T had forgotten you were there ! *? he 
said abruptly.. 

‘* That’s quite evident,’’she replied, with 
a momentary flash of anger in her eyes. 
‘* What is the matter with you? Are 
you meditating a sonnet ? *? 

** No,’? he replied slowly ; ‘‘ I have no 
heart to write sonnets.’? 

‘* Then you must be sorely in need of 
inspiration. Ah! I know what it is—you 
want a change of scene. You are longing 
for the sunlight on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, for the olive gardens and 
mountain-slopes of Italy and Greece ; for 
warmth, and colour, and fragrance such as 
we cannot procure in England; for the 
romance of the South which tunes the 
heart to poesy. Well, you shall have all 
this—only you must give me again the 
homage you have denied me of late.’’ 

‘*T sometimes think,’? said the Poet, 
‘* that to pay you the homage you desire 
is harder than to live without your favour 
altogether. Oh! I do not wish to seem 
ungrateful,** he added quickly, as Fame 
drew her hand away with an indignant 
gesture, ‘‘ but L often wonder whether your 
gold and jewels, your pretty speeches and 
empty honours, are worth the feverish 
hours and insatiable longings which they 
cost mankind.’* 

She smiled maliciously. 

“* Tf I were to cheapen my wares, men 
would not covet them. And what folly it 
is to grudge the price of the pleasures you 
cannot live without ! *2 

The Poet looked at her gravely as he 
leaned forward, his hands clasped about 
his knee. 

‘* Has it ever occurred to you that 
when all men love each other as brothers, 
your wares wilt be cheapened until they 
are a drug in the market ?’ he said. 

‘* Well,’® replied Fame, with candour, 
‘*T have not failed to realise that I 
shouldn’t get much out of a world peopled 
with saints! But as I don’t believe in the 


Utopian visions of muddle-headed enthu- 
siasts, I console myself by reflecting that 
human beings will always be filled with 
the desire to outdo each other, and that 
there will always be a keen demand for 
the high places,’* 

‘* A theory based on ‘ the law of the 
jungle,* *’ replied the Poet. ‘* Listen, and 
I will tell you how the study of that law 
has poisoned even the fountain of poetry for 
me since we last talked together. One 
whom you know wellhas said that ‘our veri- 
table birth dates from the day when, for the 
first time, we feel at the deepest of us that 
there is something grave and unexpected in 
life.”. That ‘ day ? has dawned for me, and 
it has changed my outlook on the world.’ 

ay Oba you poets ! ’’ said his companion 
irritably. ‘‘ When you begin to think 
seriously one can do nothing with you. It 
generally ends in idealism of a transcen- 
dental kind, followed by starvation ina 
garret. Isn’t the worship of the beautiful 
enough for you but you must needs prate 
about the ‘ something ’ that is ‘ grave and 
unexpected in life ’.? It makes me angry 
to see such discontent reigning in the 
hearts of those whom the gods have so 
greatly blessed.’ 

‘* J, too, felt like that once,’’ said 
the Poet, ‘‘ and it seemed to me that I 
could conceive of no nobler life than that 
of the singer who weaves the glow of the 
sunlight, and the fragrance of flowers, into 
lyrics full of passion and perfume. I 
desired perpetually to hear sweet sounds, 
to gaze on lovely things ; and, above all, I 
yearned for the praises of men which you 
had promised me. But........ 2 

‘** But. what ? ** 

‘* Well, then,’? continued the Poct, ‘‘ I 
had a dream, and in my dream I saw a 
pale-faced woman sitting by a little dead 
child scarred with a loathsome disease, and 
she turned to me with her hands out- 
stretched—poor, toilworn hands, which 
could never have been beautiful !—and 
asked me to comfort her. At first I sang 
of the Age of Gold when gods canie down 
to dwell with men, but she only gazed 
at me with unseeing eyes. And then I 
sang of the nymphs and dryads who 
peopled the woods of ancient Greece, but 
she did not seem to understand. And 
then I sang of the joy of men and women 
who worshipped, in the Hesperides of 
fancy, the beautiful divinity, Eros; but 
this, too, seemed as an idle tale to her. 
And lastly I sang of buttercups in deep 
green meadows, of pleasant country lanes, 
of fresh, sweet moorland air, and the 
breath of English lilac; of the lowing of 
kine, and the perfume of new milk. 


At that she turned upon me like a fury, 


her poor thin face transfigured by misery 
and anger. ‘Is this how you comfort 
me,’ she cried, ‘ by telling me of things 
whereof we in the Abyss have such sore 
need, and for lack of which my little one 
has died? Even your fables of gods and 
goddesses, which an ignorant woman 
cannot hope to understand, were better 
than this picture which you draw of the 
joys that might be ours if we did not toil 


for the pleasures ofthe rich. Ihave never 


heard of the Golden Age, but those 
meadows full of buttercups are bathed 
with sunlight at this moment while a and 
my brothers and sisters stifle in the 
atmosphere of a noisome slum, mourning | 


iss 
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for the children who never had the roses 
of health in their pinched cheeks. Go 
away, and cease to trouble me with your 
empty pity. Write your wonderful poems, 
if it pleases you, for those who have been =f 
educated to understand them, and leave 3 
those whom you cannot help to weep for 
the sorrow which has no ending.” With 
that she turned once more to gaze on the 
face of the dead child, and I wasdumb,’’ 

For a moment neither said a word, then 
Fame smiled cynically. 

Hy That 1 is an old tale,’? she said, curling 
her lip, ‘‘ which always draws tears from _ 
the sentimentalist. Your  pale-faced 
mother is generally the slave of drink, © 
and the child is in most cases better 
dead than alive. Do not trouble yous 
head about such things.’? ; 

‘* I passed into the oweed alley,’? the 
Poet went on, as if Fame had not spoken, 

‘ and there I saw how squalor and suffering 
had cankered the souls of the people, 
stamping ugliness on their features until 
it seemed as if all beauty had died 
out of humanity. Corrupted by filth and — 
poverty, disease and crime, want of food 
and low desires, they looked indeed like a 
race of savages living beyond the bound: 
of civilisation ; and yet they seemed 
tented with their lot. Nobody appeared | 
to be afflicted with a sense of the uti er 
hideousness of his surroundings } no 
seemed capable of desiring any 
beyond the material necessities — 
merely keep life in the body. How 
you talk to such helots of beauty 
grace, of the pleasures, of the imaginatio 
or even of ‘ the consolations of religio 
I suddenly realised, with awful bitter 
that before a man or woman can. 
remotely understand the poetry which 
to me as the breath of existence, at lea 
food, clothing, education, and the capa 
for. enjoyment, must be ensur 
them.’’ e 

‘* Dear me! ”’ said Fame. 
like an inspired vestryman ! ’* 
‘* Of life they might well say,’ 


‘* * What care I how fair she be, If 
not fair to me ?* When you have 
and suffered like a slave, you will 
for the most part, slavish ideas,’? 

‘Tt must be confessed,’’ said » 
with a sententious air, “‘ that th 
of this world are badly managed, but 
not our affair. Poverty and sorro 
almost as old as time, but no real r 
has ever been found for either, — 
events, you are not responsible ; 
sufferings of the outcasts of 
neither did you create death, tl t y 


cause it carries off the _superfiuous 
tion at an early age.’* 

‘* No,?? said the Poet, ‘ 
responsible for these things, but t t 
the zest out of the agit of bes 
its own Sake.? *4 


bored expression, $* that re 
filled with a desire to be of 

world! Believe me, a passion f 
ing society is the destruction 

“But what if the cs 
sympathy were the death o 
tion? Think of it! On 
ees 
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of light and air{ and yet one tolerates 
the injustice which suffers a _child’s 
flower-like body to be eaten by disease, 
and finally robbed of life, for lack of such 
nurture as a market-gardener gives to his 
cabbages! Isn’t this horrible, even in 
your eyes 2% 
** Horrible indeed,’ acquiesced Fame 
lightly ; ‘* but, as I said before, it’s not 
: my affair, and it ought not to be yours. 
After all, there are plenty of good people 
who like nothing better than engaging in 
: the work of ‘ elevating the masses,’ but it 
is no part of an artist’s duty to bother 
himself with the problems which oppress 
the soul of the district visitor! You 
must promote the cult of beauty, and see 
that the goddess you serve is worthily 
praised by the finer spirits among man- 
kind.** 

** Beauly,** said the Poet musingly, ‘‘ a 
= divinity that cannot soar because her feet are 
ss tmprisoned in mire! How if one worked 
in the filth that defiles her to set that 
¥ glorious vision free ? }* 

— -—-—s ** Tsuppose you mean, in plain language, 
. s how if you made a martyr of yourself by 
going down into the Abyss, only to con- 

tract a fever because you are not used to 
___.the poisoned atmosphere, and add one more 
- to the number of premature deaths you 
__.- deplore ? »* 

The Poet rose from his chair, and paced 
to and fro as if his thoughts would not let 
him rest. 
 ** Thave always,”? he said, with a flush 
born of inward excitement, ‘f been fasci- 
nated by the words ‘he descended into 


: pis realise their significance. Is there not 
something stimulating in the thought that 
swe poets might help our brothers more if 
swe were not so afraid of the Inferno? At 
———-allevents——-* He paused, and, drawing 
down a branch of honeysuckle, lovingly 
are: examined its delicate amber and pink 
blossoms. : ; 
Se. _** At all events,’” said Fame, moodily 
staring at him, ‘‘I plainly see that you 
are not going to do me much eredit! But 
- _Tshould like to warn you that if you seek 
my favour again when your Utopian 
schemes have lost their glamour, you will 
find that I ean be as unforgiving as you are 
Quixotic. Renounce Fame, and she will 
depart from you.’* 

_ # The Poet smiled at her half sadly, half 
regretfully, but he uttered no word, and 
his eyes did not follow her as she slowly 
passed out of the garden. 
a Laura AckRoyn. 
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A GREAT many of our churches still need 
to learn the primary lesson that to ‘‘ look 
out, and not in, and lend a hand ”’ is as 
truly the law of the associated life of a 
church as it is the law of the spiritual life 
of the individual. A church given only to 
-self-culture, anxious not to minister, but 

to be ministered unto, is less than half of 
a church. How great would be the gain 
in the vitality and usefulness of some of 
churches if they could only discover 
2 that the church that is always 
ng its own life by that act loses 
‘the church which loses its life in 
Lying service of truth and righteous- 


ine 
- 


t finds its power and 


hell,* but I am only just beginning to’ 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
peaceeipameeaet 
A MINUTE. 

ONCE, in Essex Hall, [heard an American 
minister tell a story of a Sunday School. 
A teacher, coming into his class, said, 
** Well, boys, what shall I talk to you 
about 2?" And one of them answered, 
‘* Talk to us about a minute ! ’* 

Now, in a sense different from that 
meant by the ready-witted boy, I am 
going to talk to you about a minute. 

A minute is a very small thing, but it is 
of very great value. A minute is alive. 
Did you ever think of that? Yes, it is 
alive, has wings, and can fly very fast. 
Every hour sixty of these minutes fly 


past you. Sometimes people talk about 
** killing time.* Fancy that! Killing 
minutes! But you can’t kill a minute. 


You might fire a shot at it, but before your 
bullet could reach it, it would have sailed 
away with its white wings, like the swallow, 
into the land where it is always summer ; 
only, unlike the swallow, it would never 
come back, but it would go on sailing 
away, and away, and away, until it 
became a blot, a speck in the sky, and 
then disappeared, never to return. But, 
because you could no longer see it, it 
would not be dead; for a minute is part 
of eternity, and eternity is for ever. You 
can no more cut a minute out of eternity 
than you can cut a piece out of the round 
sky. 

if Wait a minute!** Well, you may 
wait, but a minute will not. ‘‘T will do 
it in a minute.» You may, but the 
present minute will be lost. 

Though a minute is so small, it is very 
useful. You may do a great deal in a 
minute. You may speak a kind word, 
give a kind look that will never be for- 
gotten, and the minute will bear it on its 
wings to that summer land, where all the 
angels will gather round and say, “‘ It is 
beautiful !*2 Ina minute you may speak 
a harsh word, or give a hard look, which 
also shall never be forgotten, or which 
will take a long time to forget; for the 
minute will go fluttering away with a 
wound in its white wing, and those who 


‘gather round will weep, and cry, ** What |. 


a pity! What a pity!” 

You cannot build a city, nor a house, 
nor even a dog-kennel, in a minute; but 
in a minute you can sow a seed which will 
grow and grow, and climb towards the 
sun, and spread its arms in the air, and 
strike its roots into the soil, and, when the 


,| houses have fallen and the city is crumbled 


away, the great tree shall stand—the 
work of a minute. ; 

You cannot master arithmetic, or geo- 
graphy, or French, in a minute ; but in a 
minute you can resolve, *‘I will master 
my work, whatever it is,’* and already, if 
you really mean it, you will have won a 
great victory. - 

Some time ago, in America, a thoughtless 


‘and cruel boy altered the switch of some 


railway points. In a minute he killed 
twenty people and terribly injured many 
more. 7 

A mother was laughing merrily, and 
there came a messenger with pale face who 
began, ‘f Your son——™ But her laugh 
turned to a shriek, and she fell dead in a 
minute, In a minute—life, laughter, ery- 


_ Ling, death, 


But the minute in which we pass from 
life to death is not necessarily an evil 
minute. Worse things happen than death. 
In the judgment-hall someone said to 
Peter, ‘‘ Thou art one of his disciples. 
In a minute Peter replied, ‘* Man, I am 
not.”* And the minute caught up that 


.lie, and went sailing on and on, with the 


black stain on its white wing, and that 
lie has never been forgotten. 

Every minute is full of power for good 
or ill. In a minute you may act on a 
good impulse which will change your whole 
life. You may, in a thoughtful moment, 
realise, ** My father, my mother, my friend 
loves me”; and you will say, ‘‘ Then let 
me be, let me do, something worthy of that 
love.’* Or youmay lay hold on this truth : 
God never changes; and in a minute 
that may work a wonderful change in you. 
Or you may think, ‘* God loves me,”? and 
if you see what that means, your life will 
become a new thing. 

So much damage can be done in so 
short a time. 

So much good can be done in so short a 
time. 

On her death-bed Queen Elizabeth is 
reported to have cried, ‘A million of 
money for an inch of time!?* A million 
of money for a minute! Yes, minutes, 
not money, are real wealth. Pence make 
pounds; so do the minutes make the 
hours. Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves, So, 
take care of the minutes, and the hours 
will take care of themselves. 

Remember, then, the minutes are alive, 
they carry the story of the way we use 
them into eternity. Therefore, let us use 
them well. Some day we may have to 
meet themagain. They will not return to 
us, but we shall go to them. Memory will 
bring us face to face with them. Wasted 
moments (as one of our beautiful prayers 
puts it) will rise up in judgment against 
us. So, while the minutes are ours, let us 
plant, not pluck up; learn, not idle: do 
kind deeds, not harsh ones; save life, not 
destroy it. Ina word, let us ‘‘ give to God 
each mizute as it flies.’* 

Ao 


THE Rev. J. Page Hopps announces a 
series of Sunday evening lectures on 
“Rational Religion,” to be given in the 
new St. James’s Hall, Great Portland- 
street, W. The lectures, particulars of 
which are advertised in another column, 
are to begin on October 18. The help of 
friends to secure a good attendance will be 


cordially welcomed. : 


THE late Dr. Bigg had practically com- 
pleted, at the time of his death, a book 
entitled “The Origin of Christianity.” 
This work is now being seen through the 
press by Dr. T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ 
Church, and will, it is hoped, be ready for 
publication by the Oxford University 
Press early in 1909. 


——-— — 


A FEW more smiles of silent sympathy, 
a few more tender words, a little more 
restraint on temper, may make all the 
difference between happiness and _half- 
happiness to those with whom I live. — 
Stopford A. Brooke, 
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THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES 


Wiru October we are fairly launched on 
the season of the winter’s work, and it 1s 
always well at such a time to seek for a 
moment of quiet recollection, that we may 
be quite clear what it is that we are 
about, what are the things for which we 
must care the most, on what points the 
chief stress of our endeavour should be 
laid. And when that conviction is clear, 
we shall know where we must look for the 
renewal of our strength. 

This summer, during the holiday months, 
an unusual number of added interests have 
appealed to us. Throughout the whole of 
the season the work of the Van Mission 
has been steadily carried on in four several 
districts, with a greater success than ever 
in the matter of numbers drawn to hear 
the preacher’s word and in the keen interest 
of inquiring minds and the sympathetic 
response that has been evoked. This 
experience makes to our churches a most 
serious appeal. Supposing hundreds of 
these earnest hearers are drawn, not simply 
to a passing interest in a message that is 
new to them and attractive both to reason 
and conscience, but are so far possessed 
by the conviction that this is the truth as 
to desire a permanent religious fellowship 
with those of like mind and heart—if they 
come into our churches, what would they 
find there? Or if they come together in 
new centres to form such chal: what 
binding force ‘of a living fellowship would 
there be ? Will they find in the churches 
that already exist the true and happy 
spirit of a home life, a sense of vital com- 
munion with the Unseen, the strong impulse 
of a better life, refreshment, uplifting, 
inspiration, and the gladness of a genuine 
brotherhood ? And in those who would 
help them to come together in new centres, 
to make a new home of faith and brotherly 
fellowship in religious life, will they find 
the energy of a steady purpose and clear 
insight into the true ideal, which will lay 
good foundations for a free church and a 
spiritual communion, and so command an 
abiding loyalty and confidence which 
springs from the vital germs of growth ? 


The appeal is constantly renewed, and | 
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only comes to us now with this special 
emphasis, that in the fellowship of our 
churches the true spirit of worship should 
be reverently guarded and the impulse of 
a common life of trust and earnest service 
and unselfish love receive ever new access 
from the glad self-giving of every member. 
Each one must find his own truer, richer 
life in the fellowship, as member of the 
community, a living body. So the effective 
power of the church is built up, and retains 
its healthy energy of life, which reaches 
out to others also and draws them in, and 
quickens in them the renewal of faith and 
love. Each one, with earnest, humble 
spirit—the elders, the young people, the 
children in their measure—brings an 
offering which helps to make the pervading 
spirit of worship in the house of prayer, 
the quietness, the inward waiting for the 
word of truth, the outpouring of gladness 
and thankfulness, the aspiration reaching 
out to higher, better things; and to all 
alike and together is granted the bene- 
diction in answer to the common prayer, 
the deep sense of resting in the Divine 
presence, rejoicing in the strength of the 
Eternal, and in the great communion of 
living souls. This is the central meaning 
of the church, which must secure for it an 
abiding place in human life, as serving the 
highest ends, and with an effective power 
of its own. The church stands for fellow- 
ship in the life with Gop, and as the home 
is the guardian of all that is holiest and 
best in our common humanity, so the 
church must be the larger home of the 
spirit for brethren of like mind and heart. 
There are many homes in the land, and 
many churches. We have each to be true 
to our own, and so render also our best 
help to the well-being of our people as a 
whole. 

The self-giving asked of each one, for 
the making of the home, and the true 
fellowship of the church, is not confined to 
the central offering to the heart of its 
worship, but with the sincerity and 
humility of such a gift goes naturally 
another, making for brotherly fellowship 
and a happy co-operation in all manner of 
good work, both within the church, of 
which the school is naturally part, and 
beyond its borders, reaching out into the 
world for effectual social service and 
helpful ministry to all human needs. The 
church in which there is felt to be the true 
spirit of worship and the energy of wise 
and happy service, does not disappoint 
those who come in to seek a home for rest 
and companionship in the things of the 
higher life. This is the constant appeal. 
Are we doing our part? Are we giving of 
our best, and always glad to give? Is it 
the prayer of our whole nature that ae 
living utterance there ? 

During these last weeks there have been 
two other great interests which have 
stirred our thought of the deep things of 
the religious life—the International Con- 


‘things who ‘become - consciously 
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gress for the History of Religions and the 


Moral Education Congress. Each in its 
own way is a challenge to the churches. 
The study of religions sends one home to 
the springs of our own religious life to ask, 
Is this the highest and the amplest truth 
to which we can attain? And are we 
ourselves teve to that truth? If we 
criticise and judge other forms of faith, 
are we not ourselves judged ? And can we 
not come to clearer vision, and a firmer 
hold upon the essential things of life ? 
Then we are quict, in the thought of the 
Eternal. Truru, we know, is greater than 
any of the measures of our mind. It is 
not for us to compass the Infinite and 
Kternal. There are those who ignorantly 
speak of an absolute and final revelation, 
but we have a happier confidence in the 
knowledge that in our growing life we are 
being led. The light granted to us is 
lovely, and we see it is of heaven, It 
penetrates our being. Butitisthe marvel 
of our spiritual life that we know there is 
more to come, and we are content to be — 
led by the One who alone perfectly knows. 
Our prayer is that in us our FaTHER’s will | 
may be done. His grace is sufficient for 
us. In His strength alone we are strong. 
And here conies in that other challenge _ 
of the Moral Law. For there we have our — 
surest hold upon the strength of ina ox 
Eternal, and the clue whiiel leads “us, ee 
through all those various paths of the 
unfolding religious thought. Many a one, — 
despairing of assured conviction as to the ree 
truth of God, has found refuge in the 
thought that he could yet be true to what 
he knew in his own heart to be right. 
That surrender brought peace, and a sure Bo 
bond of union in human fellowship. But 
then the deeper insight. For this, in 
truth, is not of aaveavee but of the 
Eternal. It is the peace of Gop which 
quiets the troubled heart. We are sur. 
rendered to that Other, who is over all, 
the One eternal Power in human hearts 2 
ever making for righteousness. There — 
were those at the Moral Education Con- — 
gress who affirmed that morals were bes 
taught apart from religion. They can, 0: 
course, be so taught, ie the moral law es y 
does not gain its profoundest hold upon D 
the human heart, nor is it fully under- — 
stood, until it is recognised as indeed of — 
Gop. It is for us, in the fellowship of our 
churches, in the communion of worshij pee 
and the self-surrender of devoted work, to ; 
seck ever more perfectly to realise that 
deeper truth, and to manifest its powe : 
amid all the concerns of our human life, 
7 Se 
Ir is the pure in heart who see pw 
and whom it makes happy. It is th 
who love who can know love, and 
it is unbounded joy. It is they wh a 
of the truth, who hear truth’s voice, 
whom it is the music of the world. 
they who see, and know, and hear 
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GREETINGS AT EIGHTY. 


Last year at this time many of us were 
freshly come from the happy experiences 
of the International week in Boston of 
the Congress of Religious Liberals. The 
memories we have of those days have by 
no means grown cold, and the volume of 
the proceedings, ** Freedom and Fellow- 
ship in Religion,’’ is in our hands. But 
there is something better than memories 
and the recorded word, which we cherish 
from those days, and that is the living 
friendships which then were made. 


At the Wednesday morning communion 
service in King’s Chapel, the address was 
given by the Rev. CHARLES GORDON AMEs, 
who, twenty years ago, succeeded the late 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE as minister of 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston. 
These lines are offered to him as a greeting 
from friends in England on this day, which 
is his eightieth birthday. Six years ago 
such a celebration came to Dr. Epwarp 
Everetr Hatt, five years ago to RoBEeRT 
CoLLYER; now across the ocean we 
stretch out hands of affectionate greeting 
to this other friend, glad and thankful 
for what he is to us, rejoicing with his 
people of the Church of the Disciples that 
his is still a living ministry in their midst. 
When he was seventy-five they had a 
very happy celebration, which revealed him 
to u3 as he is in the hearts of his friends; 
and what has been done to-day we shall 
hear in due course. But one thing we 
know already. This commemoration is 
marked by the publication of a volume 
of his prayers, which, unknown to him, a 
friend preserved in writing from the ser- 
vices of the Church of the Disciples, and 
which, ‘‘ carefully revised, amended, and 
wholly re-written in the light of after 
thought,’* are now issued by the American 
Unitarian Association. Some of these we 
have been privileged to see beforehand, 
and thus more fully than ever he is revealed 
to us. A few passages irom the prayers 
are added here, that while we offer this 
birthday greeting, we may also hear his 
voice, and have renewed reason for our 
_ thankfulness. 

A native of New Hampshire, born 
Oct. 3, 1828, our first glimpse of CHARLES 
Gorpon Ams is as a ‘‘ printer lad’* 
engaged for three years on a Free Baptist 
paper, the Morning Star. Then, when he 
was eighteen, he preached for the first 
time, and it was agreed among his Baptist 
brethren ‘‘ that Brother Ames be licensed 
to improve his gift.’* Three years later, 
in November, 1849, he was ordained out 
West, in Ohio. Then by degrees he found 
the limitations of his church fellowship 
a hindrance to his sincere and eager spirit, 
and he was obliged to come out. “‘I 
became,’’ he said in a sermon of retrospect, 
_ £° Fifty Years a Minister,’’ preached in 
* 899, **a Catholic, but without Roman, 

ican, or other limitations. I found 
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myself at home in the world of religion, 
caring as little for sectarian divisions as a 
squirrel cares for rail fences and stone walls 
in woods and fields. All the problems lay 
open, and I was in no haste to settle them 
till the light should show the way. My 
new business was to feel after the ever- 
lasting foundations of the spiritual order 
—foundations which lie deeper than 
church or creed or book, in the soul of 
man and the world of Gop; or, as LowELL 
says, ‘in that original and eternal life 
out of which all the traditions have 
arisen.’ ’* In those years his was largely 
a missionary ministry. After the War 
he was for seven years in California, then, 
from 1872 to 1877, at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, where SamMugL LonGrELLOW was 
afterwards minister. From October, 1877, 
to 1880 he edited the Christian Register in 
Boston, three momentous years in the 
history of the Unitarian fellowship, in 
which his influence strongly made for 
unity and the true ideal of a broad, in- 
clusive fellowship. There followed eight 
years in Philadelphia again, with the 
Third Unitarian Church, and then, in 
1889, he returned to Boston to undertake 
his present charge. It was in Philadelphia 
that, seeking for some expression in a few 
words of the pupose of their church fellow- 
ship, the statement, now so widely adopted, 
came to him, ‘‘ In the freedom of truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus Crist, we unite 
for the worship of Gop and the service 
of man.’’ 

** Sermons of Sunrise ’’ is the title of a 
volume of his, gathering up the sermons 
preached in the Church of the Disciples 
during the first six months of 1901. A 
few sentences from one of these on ‘‘ The 
New Religion,’’® may be added to the 
words of the Covenant, as well expressing 
the spirit of his ministry. ‘‘ A variety of 
causes,” he said, ‘‘ operate to disunite 
and divide me 
the spirit of caste, the spirit of party, the 
pride of the rich, the envy of the poor, 
the greed which crowds and snatches, the 
nternational and racial prejudices—all 
these are anti-religious and anti-Christian, 
because they are devisive instead of being 
uniting. The business of religion is to 
root up all these ugly weeds, and give the 
whole ground to the heavenly Father’s 
plant of supreme love for Himself and of 
equal love for each other. Behold the 
two great commands of religion: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart,’ 
and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ ’2 

At the birthday celebration five years 
ago, one who spoke from intimate know- 
ledge of Dr. Ames declared the most 
characteristic thing about him to be that 
‘*he has a gift for human relations,’’ 
and that to him the adage might be most 
fitly applied: +‘ a man may travel through 
the world and sow it thick with friend- 
ships.’* Another testimony was also 


quoted as to ‘‘a remarkable quality of 
his, a power of sympathy and understand- 
ing, which led him into the most direct 
relations with his fellow-men, and enabled 
him to be of the greatest personal help 
to them.’’ 

Those are happy things to remember 
on an old man’s birthday, who is ever 
young. Then it was seventy-five, now 
it is eighty, and love and gratitude are* 
all the more glad of a hand-clasp and the 
sunny smile, and that deeper knowledge 
of the things which endure unto eternal 


life. 
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THE ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea ; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be shipped and spared, and no loss to 
me. 


What care J, 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn ? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 


Let go the breath ! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God; 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 
CHarLes G. AMES. 


PRAYERS 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES. 


Aumicuty Lorp of heaven and earth; 
forever hidden in Thy self-existent being, 
dwelling in the light which no man can see ; 
yet forever manifest in Thy creation and 
in the souls where Thy greatest work is 
done! Behold, we are Thine offspring! 
We accept our intelligence as a ray of Thy 
shining, and our aspiration as an interview 
with Thy spirit. We crave to be in com- 
munion with Thee and with all who are 
Thine. In the clasp of hands, in the 
fellowship of hearts, and in this high and 
sacred privilege of common prayer and 
praise, may we feel the pulsations of the 
Universal Life. 

As our thoughts wander up and down 
eternity—back through infinite ages ; 
fo:ward through infinite ages; or as 
we gaze upward into immensity, vainly 
striving to fathom the awful depths, 
thick strewn with shining worlds; we 
seem both lost and found in the vastness 
of the universe. Overcome with the 
sense of our littleness, we are yet exalted 
by a sense of our greatness; for to us is 
given the vision of sublimity, though 
the constellations are blind to their own 
splendours. 

And the place where we stand is holy 
ground—the earth is one of the stars of 
God! We are a part of the general 
assembly of spirits who bow reverently 
to a common Father, as sharers of the love 


‘that is impartial, unpurchased, universal 


and everlasting. May our reverence for 
that awful Presence never be weakened 
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by dope nt nor be degraded into the 
boldness which is profanity. Yet, as 
happy children, dwelling with the Father, 
may we be calm and strong, fearless and 
trus, trustful and glad. 

May the sense of the brotherhood lift 
u3 up to Thee and join us in holy relations 
with each other, so that we may live to- 
gether day by day in truth and love and 
simple faithfulness, in cheerful companion- 
ship along the upward road. May we 
mak» it easier for “all to live in freedom 
and in gladness. May we do nothing 
that shall sadden or darken or hinder or 
mislead any human soul by our own un- 
faithfulness. 

All the world is in Thy hands. Thou 
seest the end from the beginning. Thou 
who art the God of the troubled nations, 
Thou carest for all Thou hast made. 
Teach mankind Thy law and Thy gospel, 
that unkindness and injustice everywhere 
may give way to good will and brother- 
hood. 

So teach us in the spirit of Christ to 
overcome evil with good. May we never 
doubt the victory of nghteousness. And 
so, here and now, we consecrate our lives, 
we consecrate our pleasures and our pains, 
our joys and our sorrows; praying that 
we may learn the true wisdom, and that 
by patient continuance in well-doing we 
may so number our days as to grow more 
fit for the higher service. AMEN. 


Bohold Thy servants, who wait to learn 
and do Thy will. Henceforth may that 
will be ours. If we have been absorbed 
and buried alive in poor self-interests, 
if we have foolishly followed paths that 
lead nowhere, in pursuit of pleasures that 
weary and gains that turn to losses, Thou 
knowest it was because we were only 
blind. 

But now Thou dost touch our eyes and 
we see. Now would we put away our 
silly pride, and pray to enter the kingdom 
as little children—as children of the light, 
and companions of those who walk abroad 
in the white garments of innocence. 

God of mercy, may not these things 
be? May we not lay aside every weight 
of hindering habit and besetting sin, and 
run the race with firmness of foot and 
gladness of heart? May we not feel the 
love which is in the heart of law, enjoy 
the glorious freedom of willing service, 
and know that duty is another name for 
delight in the yoke that has become easy ? 


O that we may leave the things that 
ought to be behind—leave our poor past 
and poor present—leave our dull plodding 
along the common levels, and trust our- 
selves to the wings of faith and hope to 
bear us up to the higher realms and the 
purer air! 

Forgive the selfishness that makes our 
prayers profane! How often have we 
asked amiss, as if the impartial Giver 
could treat us as favourites! May a 
purer spirit prompt us to seck no blessing, 
great or small, which we could not sincerely 
wish for every one of Thy family and 
ours! For -their sakes, for worthier 
service, and that in us Thy perfect will 
may be done, do we pray. for all the gifts 


and graces and attainments that may 


| occasions of helpfulness. 
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qualify us to do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with our God. 

Prep pare all who 
call on Thy name—to shine as lights in 
the world. In the faith and faithfulness 
of Jesus, in his obedience to the Spirit, 
and in his love of the least of his brethren, 
may we live and labour for the day when 
Thy saving health shall be known in all 
the earth. AMEN. 


We pray for the quickening of our 
social sense—our feeling of relationship 
to one another and to mankind. Thou 
hast set us in the family; Thine are all 
the dearer, domestic ties and the sacred 
bonds of friendship and civie order; the 
union of hearts and hands in industry and 
in the exchange of services and sym- 
pathies; Thine the spreading intercourse 
and acquaintance between the nations, 
so that no people can live in isolation and 
independence. For this great school of 
justice and good-will we give thanks to 
the Father of mankind. 

We remember in our prayer those who 
are in any kind of sorrow or suffering, 
and count it a swect privilege that we 
may sometimes comfort others as we 
are comforted of God. As we rejoice 
with the happy or weep with the sad, 
may both the pleasures and the pains of 
the common lot work in us a fitness and 
a readiness to meet wisely the ever-coming 
Give us the 
wisdom that is pure and peaceable, gentle 


and easy to be entreated, full of mercy} 


and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. 

O Spirit of Truth, may the way of life 
be lighted up for all mankind ! -May we 


we know how to overcome evil with good. 


Send us prophets and leaders who come BE, Toapaby misunderstand him 


not to destroy, but to fulfil. In the 
face of all confusion and error, fraud and 
violence, 
man, may we never lose our faith that 
right makes might, that truth and love 
are stronger than falsehood and _ hate, 
and that this is God’s world through all 
generations. Thus shall Thy name be 
our strong tower and rock of defence. 
that name may we set up our banners, 
fight the good fight of faith, and convert 
every defeat into victory. AMEN. 


THE annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Club is to be held at Chapel-lane 
Chapel, Bradford, on Saturday next, 
October 10. Business at 5 prompt. At 
7 p.m. Professor Jacks, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, is to lecture on ‘‘ Col- 
lectivism in Religion.** On Sunday, 
October 11, Mr. Jacks is to preach for the 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams in the Green- 
field Congregational Church at Bradford. 
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Wellington, N.Z., August 21, brings the | 


welcome news that they are ready to begin | and conduct, 


building their new church. The land cost | 
£1,287, and with this the total will be | 


about £4,000. Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones | m 
have collected nearly £1,700, and they} 
have another £600 ; so there is still ample 


room for Benen mail from friends i ik the 
old. country. oa ; 


views and mine should be strictly tried by - 


** doing it again,** and forthwith | 


not only see and abhor the evil, but may pus ae ly oy Je to cai him one 


nd of man’s inh ity to] 
and of man’s inhumanity oak. 


‘a certain move would have won, 
another. 


ina 


of a particular move. 
‘that I feel myself bound to rep 
mistake the next time 1 play ? 
‘it-means the exact opposite? T 


was the necessary consequence 


‘dence that something bette ry 


A carp from Dr. Tudor Jonescs dated } 


OCTOBER 3, 1908. 


IS HEGELIANISM HARMFUL TO 
MORALITY ? < 


Sir,— Professor Upton assures us that 
the ‘fone fact of ethical importance tips | 
is contained in the proposition ‘* you : 
might have done otherwise.*4 This means _ b 
that the one important matter for the 
moralist is to be able to convince the agent | 
(always a sinner in my friend’s examples) — 
that he needn’t haye done what he did. | 
T should have thought that a far more 
important matter is to persuade him to les 
do something better now, ‘ar 

I would suggest that the question of the 
respective. ‘ harmfulness ° of my friend’s 


this test. The test should be, not ** which — 
system is more successful in convineing the | 
sinner that he might have done something _ oa 
else THEN ? 4 but ‘‘ which is more i 
to induce him to do better Now.*2 — 

The essential mark of the view Iam _ 
advocating is that a necessary Weel. 
exists between the self of any moment and tbe 


is the denial of this connections Ww 
must mean that a man is * free 
perform actions which do not expres 
self, or character, there and then. © 
of these two positions is the more 
to induce men to do better than the 
done ¢ 
My friend appears to think that a 
who is convinced of a necessary connec 
between his past self and his past 
actions, will feel himself justifies 


That is where the 
Hegelianism resides. 


sf harmfulness é 


Professor Upton’s views. 
Yesterday I played a game of ches 
I lost because, being ignorant 


T am fully convinced th 
was a necessary connection bet 
ignorance of the right move, and my ma 
the wrong one. 7 am fully convi 
the conduct of my chess-playing s 
and there was the inevitable cens 

of the chess-playing state of that 
its general want of skill, and its ig 
Does thi 


that J am not going to do that ag 
conviction that the bad result of ye 


day’s ignorance, is the ground o 


from present knowledge of ‘ny fe 
Armed with that confidence, I at « 
gage in another game, this time wii 
creditable results. 
I shall, of course, be te 
is no analogy bet 
or th 
morality ‘to the 
‘This, ss submit, 


aes 
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rational procedure that either Professor 
Upton or I can make morals the sub- 
ject matter of philosophy. 

Let us then go on, undeterred by this 
objection, to consider how the improve- 
ment of the chess player is affected by my 
friend’s denial of necessary connection, 
always remembering that the pjayer’s 
improvement is the important matter, 
and the test. He assures me that I needn’t 
have done what I did, but might have 
done otherwise. If, instead of reflecting 
-on my move for ten minutes, I had re- 
flected for twenty-five (and I might have 
done so) 3 if I had taken lessons from an 
expert before playing (and I might have 
taken them); or if I had attended to the 
nods and winks of a friend concealed 
behind the arras (and I might have so 
attended)—I should have done better. 
These considerations, and a hundred more 
of the same sort, prove that my wrong 
move was not necessary. How can anyone 
‘affirm that it had to be, in presence of such 
*. a host of reasonable pessibilities of its 
not being 

Impressed by these arguments I abandon 
my conviction of a necessary connection 


} 


: between my past fault and the state of my 
__ chess-playing self when the fault was 
committed. So far, so good; but, un- 
“2 fortunately, the matter does not end there. 
____ For the same logic which breaks the neces- 


sary connection between my past ignorance 
and its bad result, breaks also the neces- 
sary connection between my present 
knowledge and the good result for which 
Tam hoping next time. If I may not 
_ believe that my pastignorance assuredly led 
me wrong, what reason have I for trusting 
_ that my “present knowledge will lead me 
right ? Looking into the future in the 
light of what Professor Upton teaches 
about the past, I am to suppose that when 
the opportunity for taking the right move 
next occurs my ‘‘ free-will 7? may somehow 
intervene between me and my knowledge 
that it is the right move, may break the 
connection between the knowledge cf the 
move and the making of it, and ‘* choose *” 
another move which I know to be wrong. 
Under these circumstances my conviction 
am ‘* that I am not going to do that again ’’ 
aa _ abandons me. I begin to contemplate 
the possibility that I may do it again, 
z and prudently conclude to play no more 
_ chess. My improvement as a chess player 
is at an end. 

The translation of this parable into 
terms of conduct is perfectly simple to 
anyone who will disabuse his mind of pre- 
judice. Does my friend know of that 
fear, amounting in some cases to paralysing 
terror, with which a man in bondage to 
some evil habit views the recurrence of 
of ies besetting temptation? Does he 
fe. admit that, in such cases, reformation 
_ depends on that moral self-reliance which 


i 


the newly awakened better self and the 
_ better expression in conduct and in life ? 
a And does he seriously contend that the 
y to promote such self-reliance is to 
i the sinner that the moral continuity 
h it presupposes may always be 
—that however much he may 


his ££ free-will 22 
ight him and his better 
peceteton at: nb the hateful, 


in which you take it. 


os rests on a sense of the continuity between erwise 
/no intuition ; 


may yet) 
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deed? The proposition ““T might have 
done otherwise ** sounds innocent enough ; 
but when translated, as my friend’s theory 
requires, unto “‘I may do it again next 
time ** it merely serves to accentuate the 
most deadly element in the psychology 
of Sin, 

May I beg the patient reader (1f one such 
remains) to ascertain what he really 
means by the proposition “‘ you might have 
done otherwise ?*2 Many of the con- 
fusions incident to this controversy arise 
from the supposition that there is some 
positive class of human actions called 
** doing otherwise.’* Of course, there is 
no such class. To do the “‘ other ’’ thing 
is always to do some definite thing, e.g., to 
earn my bread instead of stealing it; 
and you cannot assert of anyone that he 
might have done the other unless you have 
in mind the other that he might have done. 
Napoleon, as we know, lost Waterloo, 
and when we say “‘he might have done 
otherwise,’’ we mean that he might have 
won, or left the battle drawn. Remember- 
ing this, the reader will perceive that the 
proposition ‘‘ Napoleon might have done 
otherwise *’ is either an obvious absurdity, 
or an obvious truism, according to the sense 
It is an obvious 
absurdity if you take it to mean that Napo- 
leon might have won, even though every 
detail of the complex elements composing 
the battle had remained exactly what it 
was. To say this is to say that everything 
which led to Napoleon’s defeat was also 
capable of leading to his victory—a sense- 
less concatenation of words. On the other 
hand, the proposition ‘* Napoleon migty 
have done otherwise ’? becomes obviouslh 
true, if you allow yourself to withdraw 
or alter any one of the conditions which 
actually existed. In other words, its 
truth depends entirely on a suppressed 
‘if.’ If the French had been twice as 
energetic, if Napoleon had chosen a diffe- 
rent position, 7f he had not gone to sleep 
at an important moment, 7/ he had been 
more careiul what he ate for breakfast, 
he might have won. Without intro- 
ducing this suppressed ‘‘if’’ the reader 
will find that ‘* he might have done other- 
wise ?? 1s meaningless. 

Professor Upton apparently possesses an 
intuition which tells him, totidem verbis, 
that he might have done otherwise, This 
intuition clothes itself in the form of a 
logical judgment, makes use of subject and 
predicate (highly elaborated products of 
the intellect), and, speaking good English, 
dictates to my friend, word by word, the 
proposition aforesaid. For myself, I am 
unable to subscribe this form of the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration. I lay no claim 
to these linguistic intuitions. I fully agree 
with my friend that every rational being 
who knows that he has done wrong, 
knows also that he might have done 
otherwise. But this latter knowledge is 
it depends on a suppressed 
**if #2; in other words, it is the result of a 
process of abstraction consciously or 
unconsciously performed. The process 
consists in mentally withdrawing some one 
or other of the elements composing the 
situation as it actually occurred, and then 
affirming, with perfect truth, that im the 
absence of this withdrawn element, the 
result might have been otherwise. Thus 
in the case of the chess player, if you with- 
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draw his ignorance of the winning move, 
you can say “‘he might have made 2% 
that move instead of doing what he did. 
If you withdraw his determination to win 
you may also say that even with the 
winning move before him, he was not bound 
to take it. Or, inthe case of Napoleon, if 
you abstract his desire for the victory, 
and suppose that, for private reasons, 
he wanted to lose, it follows that he was 
in no sense ‘* bound ¥ to take any of the 
means which would lead to the first result. 
If, on the other hand, anyone should 
obstinately maintain that Napoleon, while 
determined to win, and fully aware of the 
means to victory, was at the same time 
‘* free ’? to choose defeat, Lean only utter 
my feeble protest against the degradation of 
the term ‘* freedom *? to the level of such 
impossible nonsense. 

The important point to be observed in 
this connection is that the belief that 
Napoleon might have won is based upon 
an intelligent apprehension of the reasons 
why he lost. In other words the knowledge 
‘“that you might have done otherwise ”’ 
pre-supposes your knowledge of the reasons 
which led to your acting as you did act, 
and of the necessary connection between 
those reasons and what actually took place. 
Only so far as you see that the conduct 
which actually occurred was the necessary 
outcome of conditions then and there in 
force have you the slightest ground for 
asserting that under different conditions 
the result would have been different. 

There is one other matter connected with 
the foregoing to which I must allude in 
conclusion. I cannot help thinking that 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ open alternative,’’ 
as expounded both by Professor Upton 
and Dr. Martineau, issues, when closely 
scanned, in a depressing and dangerous 
form of determinism. According to these 
thinkers, manis free because he can choose 
between the members of each alternative 
as it occurs. But the occurrence of these 
alternatives is controlled by Another. 
They ‘‘ are offered to our option by a Higher 
than we.’’ Thus is introduced the idea of 
a dual control of man’s moral destiny— 
(1) the major control of the Power which 
assigns him the alternative ; (2) the minor 
control of his own will in choosing between 
the two members of the alternative which 
is assigned. 

A very little reflection will show that 
this arrangement, far from guaranteeing 
man’s spiritual independence, leaves his 
moral destiny at the merey of the Power 
which exercises the major control. In the 
absence of guarantees to the contrary, the 
major control—that of the Power which 
‘* offers ’’ the opticn—may at any moment, 
and in countless ways, entirely obliterate 
the moral results of that minor control 
which is assigned to the human will. A 
pious faith may believe that the major con- 
trol will not act in this manner, but the 
philosophy I am considering fails entirely 
to justify such a faith. 

My moral nature requires bread, and it is 
the grimmest mockery to tell me that I am 
free because I am offered the choice of two 
stones. I ask for fish, and the major control 
provides me with the pick of a brace of 
serpents. As a free-man I claim the right 
to assert that the alternative offered in any 
given case is not that which my spiritual free- 
dom demands. It matters not that one of 
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the stones is worth twopence-halfpenny more 
than the other, or that one of the serpents 
has less poison inits fangs. A free man must 
be able to reject both stones and both serpents, 
demanding bread and fish; and no more de- 
pressing picture of helpless dependence was 
ever invented than that which exhibits me 
as confined to the choice between alien sub- 

stitutes for these. 

Consider a series of alternatives AB, CD, 
EF, GH. Let each letter in its order re- 
present a ‘‘ higher course ’’ than the next, 
A being higher than B, B than C, and so 
on. Some Power now offers these alterna- 
tives to a human will (M) in the order given. 
It will at once be seen that, however M 
may choose between the members of each 
alternative as it occurs, the level on which 
the choice takes place is being continually 
lowered by the action of the major control 
which allots the alternatives in this order. 
M may choose rightly in each case, taking 
A when he might take B, C when he might 
take D, and so on. Nevertheless, cach 
action of M, through no fault of his own, will 
give expression to a lower principle than its 
predecessor, and his moral history will be 
one of continuous decline. Thoughhe may 
desire to act from the motives highest in 
the scale of worth he may, by the action of 
this power, be ultimately reduced to the 
condition of having to choose between 
those at the bottom. It is though a man 
climbing the side of a mountain were to 
find that the ground beneath his feet were 
slipping down into the valley at a greater 
rate than that of his ascent, some mocking 
voice meanwhile assuring him that he is 
free to reach the top. 

Now reverse the supposition. Let the 
pairs be offered in the order GH, EF, CD, 
AB, and let the agent make the wrong choice 
in each, taking H instead of G, F instead of 
HK, &c. Here are a series of four wrong 
acts ; yet, such is the arrangement of the 
alternatives that each act is done from a 
higher motive than the last, the order 
of the motives acted upon being H, F. D, B. 
Thus the major control reverses the moral 
effect of the minor—the man being carried 
upward in spite of his own will to fall. 
Does not this suggest a most dangerous 
form of determinism ? 

This difficulty may be met by assuming 
from the outset the main truth of ethical 
Theism—viz., the goodness of the Major 
Control. Such a Power, it may be said, 
would not offer the alternatives in the order 
suggested. But this system under discus- 
sion does not allow us to make this assump- 
tion. The Righteousness of God is the 
objective of that system—the truth which 
it sets out to justify. .To assume the divine 
goodness, therefore, at any point of the 
argument is to beg the whole question at 
issue. And even if permissible it would 
fail by proving too much. Will anyone 
seriously maintain that the alternatives 
presented to a poor seamstress thrown out 
of work are those best suited to promote 
her moral interests ? Nor would such an 
argument meet a far more serious difficulty 
which I have again and again urged (in 
vain) on my friend’s attention. This is, 
that the greater part of the alternatives 
with which we have to deal in life are due 
to other human wills whose acts, on my 
friend’s theory, can in no sense be attributed 
to God. David’s sin, for example, is ex- 
plained as a free act of disobedience to the 
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Will of God. Very well; but observe that 
in freely choosing as he did David not only 
dealt with his own alternative but deter- 
mined the alternatives with which the 
unfortunate free will of Uriah had to deal. 
Observe that Uriah, instructed by Professor 
Upton, is precluded from saying, ‘‘ I will 
bear my doom in the noblest possible way 
because it is God’s will that I should bear 
it.’ On the contrary the position of 
Uriah is, on the theory, due entirely to the 
will of David acting an contravention of the 
will of God. What reason can he then have 
for supposing that his present alternative 
has been offered to him for his good ? 
Had God’s will been obeyed by David 
that alternative would not have arisen. 
It was God’s will that it should not be 
offered, hence David’s sin. How, then, 
ean Uriah say ‘‘ this cup is offered by a 
‘Higher’ than myself.’ Plainly it is 
offered by a lower. Need I say that Uriah 
was not the first nor the last, by many 
millions, to whom these terrible reflections 
may have occurred. How does my friend 
propose to deal with them ? 

He asks me whether I would dare to 
preach the views I have advocated in these 
pages and to recommend them to others. 
I reply that for many years I have preached 
no other. To the second part of his ques- 
tion the answer is that I do not recommend 
these views to anyone, but state them as 
clearly and as constantly as I can and leave 
others to draw their own conclusions. 

L. P. Jacks. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
1703-1758. 
By THE Rev. §. M. Crotuers, D.D. 
In the Christian Register, Oct. 22, 1903. 


The celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Jonathan 
Edwards calls new attention to his place 
in the religious development of America. 
How far has his influence extended and 
to what extent is it still to be reckoned 
with ? 

It must be remembered that two lines 
of development may be traced to Jonathan 
Edwards. His formal theology repre- 
sented the most logical and, therefore, 
the most repellant form of Calvinism. 
He did not shrink from the conclusions 
involved in the so-called plan of salvation. 
He dared to state the conclusions of this 
theology with a clearness which outrages 
the heart. Indeed, the progress of a 
more humane theology may be measured 
by the distance between present-day 
thought and the sermon on ‘‘ Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God.”’ 

But there was another Jonathan 
Edwards, who belongs to the move- 
ment with which Channing and Emerson 
were afterwards connected. Indeed, if 
one were to inquire as to the positive 
element in present-day Unitarianism, he 
would find it stated in Edwards’s treatise 

n ‘* The Nature of True Virtue.’’ 

When we approach religion from the 
practical side, the fundamental question 
is this: What is the nature of the highest 
goodness to which a man can attain ? 
If we agree on that, we can trust the 
instincts of the virtuous heart for all else. 

One might ¥expect the preacher who 


had emphasised the terrors of hell and 
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the rewards of heaven to reduce virtue, 
as so many moral philosophers have done, 
to a consideration of rewards and punish- 
ments. Not thus did Jonathan Edwards 
answer the question. Virtue, he declared, 
has nothing to do with hopes of personal 
rewards or with fear of punishment. It 
does not arise from gratitude for favours 
received. It is not obedience to a positive 
command. It does not arise from any 
theory that is partial or accidental. 

He identifies virtue with the love of 
the beautiful. Then he asks, What hind 
of beauty? He distinguishes between 
that which belongs to the private soul, 
which may be consistent with selfish 
possession, and that which is publie and 
universal. That which is personal may 
or may not be of the nature of true virtue. 
A man may love his own kindred or be 
loyal to his own party, and yet be false 
to larger trusts and interests. The love 
that belongs only to ‘‘ a private system ’” 
must be subordinated to that which is 
universal in its scope. True virtue, he 
declared, is nothing less than ‘‘love to 
being in general.’’ The term ‘‘ being | 
in general ’’ may sound cold and abstract, 
but it expressed an idea which to Edwards 
was fundamental. It was the idea which 
was in the mind of one of the speakers __ 
at our recent Conference, when he chose __ 
for his subject, “The Cosmic Roots of — 


Religion.’’ It was the same thought a 
which Emerson elaborated so cloquens™ oa 
in his Divinity School Address. aie 


It would be interesting for any onede is 
compare the teachings of the two New 
England leaders on this subject. Emerson _ 
says: ‘‘ A more secret, sweet, and over- 
powering beauty appears to man when his — 
heart and mind open to the sentiment oa 
of virtue. The sentiment of 4 
virtue is a reverence and delight in the _ 
presence of certain divine laws. . . fs x 
The intuition of the moral sentiment is the 
insight of the perfection of the laws of < 
the soul. These laws execute themselves. 
They are out of time, out of space, and not | < 
subject to circumstance. What 
is the highest form in which we know this — 
beautiful element? A certain ole F 
of merit that has nothing to do with — 
opinion, and which is so essentially and — 
manifestly virtue that it is taken for 
granted that the right, the brave, the 
generous step will be taken by it, and — 
nobody thinks of commending it.”’ eit thy 

Now turn to Jonathan Edwards. There — 
is the same sense of a beautiful order, the 
same insistence that the moral sense wy 
its own evidence. ‘‘ That which is called — 
virtue,’’ said Edwards, ‘‘is a certain 
kind of beautiful nature, form, or qua 
that is observed in things. The fo: 
or quality is called beautiful to any one — 
beholding it to whom it 7s beautiful. 
It is evident that the way we come to 
idea of sensation of beauty is by immed 
sensation of the gratefulness of the 
called beautiful, and not by finding 
by argumentation any consequ 
other things that it stands conn 
with any more than tasting the swe 
of honey, or perceiving the ha y. 
a tune, is by argumentation ¢ or connecti 
and consequences.’? He declares 
that ‘‘ those who see the be 
there is in true virtue do no 
it 3 Sisteneieiet, or its moe 
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and consequences, but by the frame of 
their own minds, or a certain spiritual 
sense given them of God whereby they 
immediately perceive pleasure in the pre- 
sence of true virtue.’? This is the very 
essence’ of what afterwards was known 
as Transcendentalism. 

Nor does Edwards, the moral philo- 
sopher, allow Edwards, the Calvinistic 
theologian, to reduce all this to an arbitrary 
decree of God. Goodness is an ultimate 
fact not dependent on any positive com- 
mand. ‘‘If it is meant that the frame 
of mind, or inward sense given them by 
God, whereby the mind is disposed to 
delight in the idea or view of true virtue, 
is given arbitrarily, so that, if he had 
pleased, he might have given a contrary 
sense and determination of mind, which 
would have agreed as well with the 
necessary nature of things, this I think 
is not true.’’ True virtue, he insists, 
is absolutely disinterested. The man 
does not ask what effect any act will have 
upon his personal fortunes: he asks how 
it stands related to ‘‘ the necessary nature 
of things.’’ 

‘* The moral sense, if the understand- 
ing be well informed, and be exercised 
at liberty and in an extensive manner, 
without being restrained to a private 
sphere, approves the very same things 
which a spiritual and divine sense ap- 
wrgVes, 2. This moral sense con- 
sists in approving the uniformity and 
natural agreement there is between one 
thing and another, so that by supposition 
it is agreeable to the nature of things.’’ 
This conception of virtue as austere beauty 
—a perfect harmony with the order of 
the universe—was singularly inconsistent 
with the idea of arbitrary rewards and 
punishments. Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, 
the friend of Jonathan Edwards, developed 
the doctrine of disinterested virtue to 
the point at which Calvinism broke down 
‘‘from its own too much.’’ If the 
integrity of the universe demands that I 
should go to hell, the good man says, 
then to hell I go willingly. It is the height 
of self-abnegation. The Eternal Right 
says— 

** But thou, meek lover of the good, 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” 

In Dr. Hopkins’s congregation was a 
sensitive youth, William Ellery Channing. 
Channing afterwards wrote: ‘‘I was 
attached to Dr. Hopkins chiefly by his 
theory of disinterestedness. One day a 
relative of mine, talking with him about 
the text, Rom. ix. 3 (I could wish myself 
accursed), observed that the passage 
should be rendered, ‘I did wish.’ Dr. 


Hopkins replied that, if Paul did not say 


what our version ascribes to him, he ought 
to have said it.’? Dr. Channing tells us 
how, after preaching for Dr. Hopkins, 
the stern old Calvinist smiled upon him, 
and said, ‘* ‘ The hat is not made yet.’ 
On my asking an explanation, he told me 


that Dr. Bellamy used to speak of theology 
as a progressive science, and compared 
the different stages of it to the successive 
stages of making 
_ was to be born, then to be killed, and then 
the felt to be made, &c. Having thus 

explained the similitude, he added, ‘ The 


a hat. The beaver 


? 


is not made, and I hope you will help 
neg far api 


ses it not seem clear to us, looking 
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back, that there was a natural and inevit- 
able development from Edwards to Hop- 
kins, from Hopkins to Channing? If the 
doctrine of disinterested virtue were true, 
then the good man must rise superior 
even to the fear of hell. Channing was 
thrilled by this conception of heroic 
virtue, but he went a step further. If 
human goodness by its very nature goes 
out in perfect love to ‘‘ being in general,’’ 
if it be free from all aribtrariness and 
partiality, what of divine goodness? If 
a man can rise superior to threats or 
flatteries, what shall we think of God ? 
When a man ceases to cringe, can he 
worship a God who finds pleasure in 
torturing him? Channing’s moral argu- 
ment against Calvinism is but the develop- 
ment of the ethics of Hopkins and Jonathan 
Edwards. It is interesting to note that 
at the present time there is more sympathy 
among Unitarians with Jonathan Edwards’s 
doctrine about the nature of true virtue 
than is to be found in the orthodox churches. 

The crucial question is, What is to be 
the centre of our love? What do we 
mean by the love of Ged? Jonathan 
Edwards gave a cosmical interpretation 
to the words. The love of God in our 
hearts was ‘‘love of being in general,”’ 
it was universal in its scope. It was 
something that could not be limited to a 
personal affection. The Christo-centric 
theology of our day takes for granted 
that God conceived of as the Universal 
Being is too remote to arouse emotion. 
The love of Christ is a warm affection and 
loyalty to a person who can be conceived 
by the imagination. There is here a 
definite and concrete image. This personal 
loyalty is preached as the very highest 
thing to which we can attain. 

But is this true? I for one do not 
believe it. The essential thing in the 
thought of God is that it brings us into 
the presence of the Infinite. We love 
God not merely as we love a particular 
person, but as we yield ourselves willingly 
to a universal power and to a perfect law. 
I think Jonathan Edwards was right 
when he said: ‘‘ Let it be supposed that 
some beings, by natural instinct or by 
some other means, have a determination 
of mind to union and benevolence to a 
particular person or private system which 
is but a small part of the universal system 
of being, and that this disposition or deter- 
mination of mind is independent of, and not 
subordinate to, benevolence to being in 
general. Such determination, disposition, 
or affection, is not of the nature of true 
virtue.’ In other words, true virtue 
is something more than love of a person, 
even though that person be conceived 
of as divine. It is also loyalty to a prin- 
ciple, acceptance of reality, harmony 
with our actual environment. It includes 
the love of the man of science for pure 
truth, the love of the artist for ideal 
beauty, the love of the upright judge for 
impartial justice. It is impersonal as well 
as personal, cosmical as well as human, 
No Christo-centric formula is adequate, 
for it cannot be confined to any ** par- 
ticular person’’ or ‘‘ private system.”’ 
It ‘‘ finds centre everywhere.’’ A sound 
theology must have something of this 
universality. It must be based upon 
the nature of true virtue, 

Cambridge, Mass, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. } 

——— 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING 
SERVICES. 

We have reports of successful services from 
the following places. The date is last Sunday 
unless otherwise stated. In each case, of course, 
there were effective decorations and special music, 

Chorley.—Sept. 20, Rev. W. T. Bushrod. 

Crewkerne.—Rev. A. Sutcliffe. Followed 
by Monday evening sale of fruit in the school- 
room. 

Cullompton.—Rey. Jeffery Worthington. 
Mr. C. H. Goodland, of Taunton, who read the 
morning lessons, conducted an afternnon service 
for children and parents. It was also the Sun- 
day-school anniversary. Collections, £8 1s. 3d. 

Ditchling. — Preacher, the Rey. Edgar 
Daplyn. Offertory for Sussex County Hos- 
pital. 

Hastings.—fept. 20, Rey. 8S. Burrows. 
There was an afternoon gervice, at which the 
liturgy of the Guild of the Christian Life was 
used and one of the hymns was by the minister. 

Manchester: Moss Side.—Preacher, Rev. 
B. C. Constable, of Stockport. 

Poole.—Sept. 20, Rev. H. 8. Solly, carrying 
on a custom which dates back to 1871. 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas’s-street.—Mr. 
T. Bord. Good collection for the almshouses 
for aged Friendly Socicty members. 

Scarborough.—Rey. R. N. Cross, recently 
assistant minister at Essex Church, Kensington. 
A welcome feature of the morning service was 
the unexpected attendance of a hundred blue- 
jackets and marines from ships of the Channel 
Fleet spending the week-end at Scarborough. 
They came, it was said, because there was no 
Presbyterian church in the town. 

Stockton.—Rev. R. H. Maister. On Monday 
evening the cantata, ‘‘ From Sowing to Reaping,” 
was rendered by the choir, followed by a sale of 
fruit in the schoolroom. 

Whitchurch, Salop.—Preacher, the Rey. 
A. J. Marchant, of Deptford. On Monday 
evening Mr. Marchant lectured on ‘‘The Battle 
of Life’ to a good audience. 


Atherton.—Mr. John Harrison, of London, 
paid a special visit to his native place, Chow- 
bent, on Saturday Jast, as President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
received an enthusiastic welcome. A united 
gathering of the Chowbent, Leigh, Astley, and 
Croft congregitions and schools had _ been 
arranged for the occasion. Tea was served 
at five o’clock by the ladies of the various 
churches represented. At the meeting which 
followed, Rey. J. J. Wright presided, and was 
supported by Revs. R. §. Redfern and Peter 
Holt, together with Messrs. Charles Eckersley, 
J.P., Robert Greenhalgh, J.P., J. Leigh Davies, 
James Gregory, A. Eckersley Hope, and others. 
In responding to a hearty vote of welcome, Mr. 
Harrison, in the course of an earnest, practical 
speech, remarked that he was proud of three 
things: (1) That he was a Unitarian; (2) that 
he was a Lancashire Unitarian; (3) that he was 
a Chowbent Unitarian. He most sincerely 
wished that all over the land there were such 
vigorous and flourishing churches and schools 
as here at his native place, which it always did 
him good to visit, and which might always cal 
upon him to do anything which lay in his 
power. Mr. Harrison alluded with pleasure 
also to the fact that for the forthcoming 
bazaar in connection with their Brixton Church, 
to be held in Essex Hall in November, and of 
which he is the treasurer, the congregation and 
school of his native place were at work pro- 
viding a ‘‘Chowbent Stall.” The meeting was 
followed by a “social gathering,” and on Sunday 
morning Mr. Harrison presided at the fine 
organ in the chapel presented some time ago 
by Mr. Charles Eckersley. Before his removal 
to Brixton Mr. Harrison's late father, the 
Rey. Dr. Harrison, was the able and highly 
respected minister of Chowbent Chapel, and 
did much for the education of the district 
generally. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—Through the 
kindness of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the Rev. J. Page Hopps lectured on . 
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Tuesday, September 29. His subject was ‘The 
Four Corner Stones of the Unitarian Church,”’ 
and the lecture was much appreciated. 

Guildford.—Servyices were conducted on 
Sunday by Mr. H. K. Broadhead, the “Van”’ 
missioner, and Mr. George Ward, a number of 
strangers being present owing to interest 
aroused by the Van Mission. The Ladies’ Sewing 
Class and Sunday School are in course of recon- 
struction, and mission services, open to discus- 
sion, will be held in church on Mondays, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Ward has remoyed to ‘“ Dunlew,’? Croft 
Road, Godalming, Surrey. 

Wlford.—The Sunday Evening Services are 
again held at the Assembly Room, Broadway 
(over Prentis’s shop). Owing to the noise of 
the new motor-bus traffic, the congregation 
removed a short time ago to the Cleveland 
Room, but found the room too small, and as 
meanwhile the noise had somewhat abated, it 
was decided to return to the old room. There 
services will bo held on Sunday evenings until 
the new church is ready. 

Newcastle=-under- Lyme. — On Sunday 
evening last Mr. J. C. Wedgwood, M.P., gave 
an address in the Old Meeting House (of which 
he is a member), on ‘Politics and Faith.” 
Tho devotional part of the service was conducted 
by the Rey. G. Pegler. There was a numerous 
congregation, the church being filled. Century 
after century, said Mr. Wedgwood, the prayer, 
“Thy Kingdom come,” had gone up, and yet 
the condition of the masses of people was 
wotse than it was 50 years ago. He wished 
to prove to them that God the Iather was not 
at fault; the fault was with man, and man 
alone. He spoke of the land question, and said 
that Henry George’s epitaph was to be placed 
on his own tombstone:—“ Tho truth which I 
have tricd to make clear will not find accept- 
ance. If that could ke it would have been 
eecepted long ago; but it will find {friends, 
those who will work for it, suffer for it, if not 
dic for it; this is the power of truth.” 

SL EL I 


Reticron and the frame of prayer are 
not means only, but themselves the highest 
ends of our being; a spirit in permanent 
personal intercourse with God is the 
perfection and the blessedness of our 
nature. To reason against the necessity 
of continual personal approach to God 
on the grounds that God needs no urging 
and is for ever acting for us,is simply to 
obliterate our souls, that one part of us 
which only a knowledge of God can fill.— 
John Hamilton T hom. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


Ii is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent te the Publisher noi 
ister than Thursday Afterncon. 

omen am cemented 


SUNDAY, October 4. 

LONDCN. 

Acton, Creffiold-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArruuR 
Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hirrrrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. Joszurm Woop. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dartyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
Il and 7, W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. J. 
MARcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rey. Frank K. Frezston; 3.15, Rey. 
R. K. Davis, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Frank K. 
Frerston. Harvest Festival and Dedi- 
cation of Chancel Memoria!. 7 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
6.30, Rey. H. Woops Perris. ‘‘ The Social 
Claim in its Later Aspects.” 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawniinas, M.A.; 7, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. ‘ Browning’s Optimism.” 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11,15, Rev. H. 
SON B.A.; 6.30, Rey. Henry RAw.ines, 
M.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Churoh, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, . 


> 


s 
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Ilford, Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, Il sand 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
E. Savetn Hicks, M.A.; 7, Rey. EF. 
HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

Row.taAep Hin. 

Mansford-sireet Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Hipprnson ; 
6.30, Mr. Derra Evans; 3, Children’s 
Service, Mr. Drtta Evans. Harvest 
Festival Services. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenrnrns Jonss. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. G. Crironry, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 

Marsyatnt; and 7, Mr. Epwarp CarneTon. 

Stoke Newington Groen, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian “Church, 11, Mr. E. A. 
CaruiEr; 6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR PRARSON. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, Rev. 
W. EB. Wittrams, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mumurry. 


11.15 
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AppRgystwith, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Evans. 

Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rey. J. 
McDowertt. 

BrDrFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 

Braoxroon, Dickson-road, North Shores, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Ronurr MoGarxu. 

BiaoKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Charch, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boornemovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Briauion, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestiey PRIM. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, — 


Rey. Grorgs STREEr, 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10,50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

Curstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 1! and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Janxin Evans. 

Dovetas, I.0.M., The Gymnasium, Kensington- 
road (off Bucks-road), 11 and 6.30, Ministers 
from Manchester and District. 

Doyrez, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 
Duxsutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 

HAMILTON Vancz, B.D. 

FRAMLINGHAM, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, North-stroet, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gztoran Warp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 


‘HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 


road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. J. J. Mantun. 
Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. CHartzs 
Haxraroven, M.A. 
LxtcrstzR, Free Christian Church, I! and 6.30, 
Rev. R. N. Cross, M.A. j 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
Livzrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

Livarproon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Opaurs B.A. 
Matpstronz, Unitarian Church, Rarl-street, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


11 and 


Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. | 


Livens. - 

OxrorD, Manchester Collegs, 11.30, Rev. L. 
P. Jacks, M.A. f 

PortsmoutTs, High-atreet Chapel, 643, Rey. 
James Burton, M.A. ; 

PortsmouTu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rov, 
T. Bonp. 


Soarsorovuan, Westborough, 10.45 aad 8.30, 


Rev. Jamus RuppDue. ‘ 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
Houss, 11. . 
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SipmouTn, Old Mecting, High-strest, 11 snd 
6.30, Rev. Winutam AGAR. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Marruew R. Scorr. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. E, 
RATTENBURY Hopass. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunprivce WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. : 

West Kinsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, 


GERMANY. L 

Hamsura, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. 
GARDNER PRESTON. y Fe 
SOGUTH AFRICA. s 


Cargtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-strect, 6.45, Rev. Ramspzx BaLM- 
PORTH. . 


ive wae an) te 


BIRTH. 
Dotpsin.—On September 28, at “ Edelweiss” 
Mulkapett, Deccan, to Mr. and Mrs, Wilfrid 
H. Dolphin, a son. By cable. ie 


MARRIAGE, . 
BoyLrE—WILson.—On September 26, at the 

Abbey Church, Selby, by the Rev. Mauri 
Parkin, Vicar, uncle of the bride, Alan Boy 
M.B., of Disley, son of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Boyle, of Headingley, to Winifred A. Wils 
second daughter of the late Mr. J. T. Wilso 
of Sheffiold, and Mrs. Wilson, of Selby. 


’ DEATHS. 
CLEPHAN.—On September 29, at Whitley 
aged 64, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
late Joseph Clepban, of Gateshead. _ 
CoLLET.—On September 24, in her 88th 
Jane Sloan, widow of Collet Dobson Co. 
of 7, Coleridge-road, Finsbury Park. 
Drenpy.—On September 29, at Ewhurst, S ; 
ton, Henrietta Dendy, third daughter of the 
late Rev. John Dendy, aged 50. Ba 
Smitad.—On September 27, at Redland 
Bristol, the Rev. William Saltmarshe Sn 
aged 94. For 40 years in the ministry. _ 


ST, MARK’S CHAPE 
EDINBURGH, _ 


THE JUBILEE 


Rev. ROBERT B. DRU MMON : 


the respected Pastor of this Congregat: 
will be celebrated in the month of © 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 


= 


i 
ad 


Contributions toward a _ testimonial — 
presented to Mr. Dummond will be grate 
received by the Treasurer of the Chapel, M 
Jonn Wuyrock, 78, Marchmont-cr 
Edinburgh. bs 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE AND TRANS 
BUREAU, = 
20, Air Street, Piccadilly, London, 
Native Professors. Terms low, ani 
had on application. French, German, 
and other Le nities by arrange 


Translations to large Firms on Special Ter 
Address SECRETARY as abov 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 
22, Thornhiii Cresc 
Barashurpy, Londe 

Advertisoments placed in all pape 
Circulars addressed — and - 
lowest prices. ae * ; 


Sanrrintp, Upper Chapel (during alterations ed 


Services in Channing Hall, Surrey Pisa ly 


11, Rey. C. J. Srrzet, M.A,, LL ; 
‘Rey. J. 8. Matuers, M.A. — Fh 
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Schools, etc, 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Misa 
LILIAN Tarot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healibysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MisTREss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


eeu FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, unsectarian education, without 
break; fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal—J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A. 


NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, HOR- 
WICH.—Grand Oriental Bazaar to raise 
£1,000 towards the Independence Fund and 
School Expansion, 28th, 29th, and 31st October 
next. Contributions of money or goods earn- 
io estly solicited, and may besent to Rev. R. H. 
“t Lambley, M.A., or C. J. P. Fuller Esq., 603, 
Chorley New Road. 


TAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.—Centenary Celebrations and 
Opening of School Extensions on Saturday, 
October 10. Teaat5o’ clock. Meeting, 6.30, 
Old scholars are cordially invited. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 


“ae Se 
_ TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CiES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 


ada pate a ae Sour ia 
“ ply etter only to the Secretary, Kynoc 
- Limited W itton, Bersiagiatn 


YOUNG DUTCH GOVERNESS, 
Pe experienced, hes hia | English, certifi- 
-eated in French and needlework, can teach 
German, piano, and singing, wishes to get a 

lace in a family or at a school.—Address, 
Arion H. A. R. VAN DER FELTZ VAN DER SLOOT, 
_ Steenwijk, Overysel, Holland. 


- ] Abe HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 

5 Professional man, widower, with four 
Ss children. State age and salary. — Address, 
oe ee eee Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


ad 


> 


£ 
4 


< 


AN TED.—MOTHER’S HELP. 
ae Young, English or ¥Yoreign, Two 
children, ages 8 and 2. Good needlewoman,— 
Mrs. Horner, c/o AmpthilJ, Paignton. 

a ANTED, thoroughly reliable 
re Woman to take charge of the cocking 
ay and work of Country Cottage. Help given 

-_ occasionally.— Reply to A. Z., InQuiIrER Office, 
‘8, Essexsstreet, Strand, W.C. 


‘Shae lat (40) desires post as COM- 
JJ PANION HOUSEKEEPER. Very good 
cook, needlewoman (not dressmaking), musi- 
_ cal, good reader and correspondent ; 7 years 
and 18 months’ excellent references. Disen- 
gaged shortly. London or Midlands preferred. 
wad Sera v, ‘Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-st., 
‘ 0; . 
ee 


ee ANTED at once, a young woman as 
ae MOTHER'S HELP and NURSE, to 
take charge of.child 6 months. 
illing to make herself thorough] 
ate portion of business house. 
e. Must be well recommended.—Apply 
full particulars first letter, rs. 
ARD, 34, Commercial-street, Newport, 


useful in 
omfortable 


4 


PER. Experienced, and with good 
fe Offi 
rs 


. - 


Must be 


desires position as HOUSE- | 


ce, 3,. Essex- . 
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(TREADWELL & WRIGHT), 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Shorthand Writer appointed by the Court in Public and Private Examinations under 
the Companies Acts. One of the Official Shorthand Writers to the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


anywhere, at any time, of any 
kind, in any quantity. 


COMPETENT MEN are availabie at short notice for TEMPORARY or 
OCGASIONAL SECRETARIAL or OFFICE WORK. 
Country Orders for Typewriiing despatched same night if required. 
Telephone No, 4865 Central. 


Bcard and Residence, 
eee 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. | 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the Bigh- | 
Full-sized billiard tables | 


cliffa Hotel, 50 rooms, 
Lovely grounds, with accese to Oliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mra, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and amcke room, sanitary cortificais. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
N MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter’months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


EAFORD, 

Apartments facing the sea ; 
recommended ; moderate terms. 

Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies. 


Responsible charge taken of younger guests, | 
Beautiful winter climate—Full particulars on | 


application. 


LONDON, W. 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS 
—TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
OTHER WORKERS, in _ their 
in Westbourne-square. References.— 
H. V. N., INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting upon the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


SESSION 1908-1909. 


HE REV. CHARLES C. COE, F.B.G.S., 

will deliver the OPENING AD- 

DRESS in the COLLEGE on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 12, at 5 p.m. 


A. H. WoRTHINGTON 
Henry Gow, 


UNITARIAN HOME 
~~ SOCIET 


iy Secreiaries* 


MISSIONARY 


Opening of the Session, 1908-09. 


HE OPENING ADDRESS, entitled 
“Richard Wright and Missionary Huter- 
prise,” will be delivered by the REV. ALX. 
GORDON, M.A., in the LIBRARY of the 
COLLEGE, Summerville, Victoria Park, 
Manchester, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 
1908, at 5 o’clock. 
The attendance of all friends of the 
Institution is invited. 


- Epwarp,TAacpor, 
. BR, L. H. Tuomas, 


: Hon. Secs, 


First-class | 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- | 


SUSSEX. — Furnished , 
highly - 


} 7071, Bishopsgate Streat Within, B.C.,and 


flat | 


LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BUREAU, 
19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
tue 
RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations into and from all languages. 
Trial Order Solicited. 
Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


iy PEWRITING. 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Forcign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, ete; Duplicating. Special 
termis for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 

MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 135 WESTERN. 


— 


| & Telegraphic Address 


THE ETHELBURGA TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, 
AND TRANSLATION OFFICE & SUPPLIES CO., 
ETHELBURGA HOUSE, 


4, Arrogon Gardens, Streatham, S.W. 
Established 15 years. Miss HAYNES, Proprietress. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4360 CENTRAL, 


Tuition given in Shorthand, Typing, Book-kceping, 
Handwriting and Languages, at moderate charges. 


A eo ee No AS 


ANE FT RIGHT? 


take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 


| clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 


operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmTright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 
Cc. HERBERT CAESAR, 
Homefield, Woodstock Road, Si. Albans. 
LATE OF 


10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING. 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss KE, L. Srent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, H.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. ; 


ee ae 


kes (®@EMPERANCE), 3 
Fe HART $T., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 
4 Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel B 
| bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; B 
f Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
g4 Drawing, Writing, Reading,Smoking and Billiard B& 
fi Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect B 
e# Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
f= (includingattendance) from 3s. 6d. to Gs. per 
a night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
@ Table d’'Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. & 
< to 10s. Gd. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
“Bookcraft,” London. 


a £ eS ROLS ? PE Roe 
says: TS Ne 


Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
3399 Gerrard; 


“‘Platefuls, London.” 


‘THE NEWTON HOTEL, 


jo oie HIGH SHOLBORN. 44/95 wae ety 
Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements. Handsome public 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakfast, 4s, 6d, Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week, 


Personal Supervision of Proprietresses, 


* t ‘ 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges r demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond °/6 
Star Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2/6 cach 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium Ren making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 
latest improvements, 
One of the letters we daily recetve :—“ Please send 4 me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving every 
satisfaction to my friends,” 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANINC PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN i is a 


inarvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed fortwo years. The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium 
pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. kine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 5 6 
is offered as an advertisement for &/6 each / 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
and acquire this bargain. (Agents wanted.) 


Vviou are invited to a course of five Sunday Evening Lectures by the Rev. John Page 
Hopps, in the New St. James’ Hall, Great Portland Street, on the subject of 


RATIONAL RELIGION. 


Oct. 18.—Rational Ideas concerning Human | Nov. 4.—Rational Ideas concerning God and 


Titestttabooinni dat ing. His manifestation in Man. $ 
RL Red Seto Sp ai tes ar Nov. 8.—Rational Ideas concerning the Bibles 


Oct. 25.—Rational Ideas concerning Civilisa- of the World. 
tion, Society and Comradeship. (Citizen | Nov, 15.—Rational Ideas concerning a Future 
Sunday.) Life. 
Doors open at 6.30. Organ, 6.45. Service, 7. All Seats and Books Free. 


VOLUNTARY OFFERINGS AT THE DOORS FOR EXPENSES. 


GEE GROSS CHAPEL 
BI-CENTENARY FUND. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 


DOGMA AND HISTORY. 


| The Congregation ... eine ORY) 
By Professor Dr. Gustav Kruger, of Giessen. | The Misses Brooks (Wilmslow) .. a cf 4 
Intended for those who have little acquaintance | pupere Egbter , Heq. eenee! 5 5 0 
with the historical development of religious tr. Fred. Reyner (Ashton) xe 
ideas, and especially for those who, while be- | Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Goodteney 
coming ever more uncertain about the validity (Wrington) .. ose 5 0 0 
of Creeds and Dogmas, cannot see their way to | Miss Brooks (Hyde) iy WAY, 
true religion without them, “A E. eee: Esq. (Southport) .. 4 “ 0) 
rs. Robert Harris rh aad 0 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, by post 15, 8d. Mrs. Spencer Leese (London) 22 0 
WHOSE SON IS GHRIST ? | see Sa"snees ae 
5 i and. Mrs. Samuel’ Bradley 
Two LECTURES ON PROGRESS IN RELIGION. (U.S.A.) 2 0 0 
By Prof Friedrich Delit h, of Berli Mr, J. P. Hudson (Bakewell) eee 11) 
So (Author on Babel atid Bible’). hen Miss Marion Hibbert (Southport) i Wes Eat 6) 
The author holds that Protestantism, when | Miss Hudson (Southport) _— -.. ib Oe Ww) 
possessed of a full consciousness of its sacred | Miss Nevrettalis Hibbert (Birken- 
task of serving the truth, will free the life and head).. a con fy OM NO 
the teaching of Jesus from the dross which has BLD angina Pe LL 
collected on both and threatened to smother them. £1,904 16 0 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
SIMPKIN, MarsHatu & Co., and all Booksellers. 


W. Hupson, Esa, 
Hillside, Hyde, 
Treasurer. 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


The Memorial Stones of the New 
Church in the High-road (near Con- 
naught-road) will be laid on 

Saturday, October 17, by 


UTTON’S REAL IRISH LINEN. 
Highest quality combined with lowest 
possible prices. Nowhere else is such remark- 
able value obtainable. Patterns post free, 
form conclusive proofs. Write to-day,.— 
Hutron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


URCHASERS of HUTTON’S REAL 
IRISH LINEN share the advantage of | 
wholesale prices. Nowhere else can you effect 
such savings and obtain such splendid value. 


1908 MODEL. | 


OCTOBER 3, 1908, 


E. Norman Reed & Coe 


Stained 
5 
Leaded 
Glass. 

a an 
Memorial 7 
Windows, 
& 

_ Mosaics. 
Church Decorators. 


13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. +f 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


it 


f fF pe 3 j 
3 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- ee , LONDON BRIDGE, | 
10) 


Assets over £168, 000. 


DIRECTORS. 2 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. ; 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H, Jupan, A.R.LB.A, 
Sir Witn1am Cuancn, | F. H, A, HARDCASTLE, a: 
Bart. F.g.1. Bhs 
Miss Crc1, GRADWELL, | Miss Orme. 
BTEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per fas Interest free of 5 
Income Tax. 

SUBSCRIPTION PREFERENCE SHARES 
ea payable 5/- monthly. Interestré per 
cent, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED art 8 anp 3} PER % 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. ay 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your own ap 
house, 4 ad 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law — 
low. Prospectus free, 

CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. - 


” 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should 6 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-streei 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach theo 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDA 
to appear the same week. The scale of charg 


Patterns free. — Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 

{ ne SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 

View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Ehefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are ncedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existenco 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazcd 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


CHURCH OF THE UNATTACHED. 


THERE are many UNITARIANS living at a distance 
from a congenial place of worship. 
Arrangements have been made by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association by which a SERMON 


Collections on behalf of the Building Fund, 


or PAMPHLET will be sent WEEKLY to anyone 
paying 2s. 2d. in advance to cover a year’s postage. 

Apply by letter to LADY WILSON, 86, Brae Road, | 
Richmond, Surrey. 


H MH 1 is vrence B rt. is as follows :— 8. 
3 Haur-PaGeE w .. «— 3 0 0 
Rey. T. E. M, Edwards. PER COLUMN... =o ow 2 OO OO 
3.45 p.m ripen; servico, conducted by Incyu in CoLuMN .. i (OMS 


Rev. F. H. Jones, B 

5.0 p.m.—Tea in the Reading Room. 

7.0 p.m.—Public meeting. Chairman, JoHNn 
HARRISON, Esq. (President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), supported 

by. Revs. W. CopELAND Bowlin, H. Raw- 
Lines, M.A., Frank K, FREESTON, GORDON 
CooPER, B.A., I. H. Jongs, B.A, T. E. 
M. Epwarps and others. 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum char, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, j 


20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4 
3 insertions charged as 2. — 


All ayments in respect to TuE INQ 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Hssex-street, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittas 
accompany all orders to insert Adver 


All friends of the Cause cordially invited. 


WALTER D, WELFORD, Hon. Sec., 
61,- Mans field-road, Ilford. 


OTHERS,LTD.. 27, 
Printed by es BR % ae * publie 


PPLES, Good Covking, 42 Ibs., i ig 
20 Ibs., 3/-; Dessert, 42 Ibs., 7/-; 20 1 

4/- ; 20 lbs. each, 6/-. Crititeenmia nEnglatal 

and Wales. alee: Roscok, Steeple Morden, 

Royston. 


